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to Counsel, Coroners, and Juries, on the examination of medical 
witnesses. 

Nearly ready, An Essay on the Operation of Poison upon the 
wt Body. By Dr. Addison and Mr. Morgan, of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. 

In the press, Medical Essays on Fever, Inflammation, Rheuma- 
tism, Diseases of the Heart, &c. By John Brown, M. D. of the 
R oyal College of Physicians, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘ The Amulet for the year 1829, will be published early in Novem- 
| ber. 

Preparing for publication, Two Letters in reply to the Bishop of 
Salisbury on 1 Joinv.7. By the Rev. J. Oxlee, Curate of Stone- 
grave. 

Announced for early publication, a work entitled the Musical Sou- 
venir for 1829, in which, we are assured, great talent is combined, to 
afford, in the most neat and finished style, a pocket volume of new 
| Vocal and Instrumental Music, with a beautiful vignette titie and 


_EUTBRATTRS SC, 
ALFREDE AND MATYLDA. 
Written by Robertt Haiewoode, of Chepingtoriton, in 1520. 


The bryghtt enamell of the mornyng’s gleame 

Begann to daunce onn bobblynge Avona’s streame, 

As yothefull Alfrede and Matylda fayre 

Stoode sorrowynge bie, ennobledd bie despayre: 

Att tymes theyr lypps the tynts of Autumpe wore, 

Att tymes a palerr hewe thann wynterr bore ; 

And faste the rayne of love bedew’dd theyr eyne, 

As thos, in earnefull! strayns, theyr tenes? theie dyd bewreene.3 
Alfrede. 

Ah! iff wee parte, ne moe to meete agayne, 

Wythyn thie wydow’dd herte wyll everr brenn 

The frostie vygyls of a cloysterr’d nun, 








Insteade of feerie4 love’s effulgeatt sonne ! | frontispiece. | R 

Ne moe with myne wyll pn em beatt hie, | A Refutation ofthe Doctrines of the Hypostatical Union of the 

Gyve throbb for throbb, and sygh returne forr sygh, | Two Natures in Jesus Christ, and of his Eternal Sonship, by the Rev. 

Butt bee bie nyghtt congeal’dd bie lethall feares, |S. "Packer, will shortly appear. ; an 

Bie daie consum’dd awaie inn unavaylynge teares ! Nearly ready, Conversations on Geology, ina duocecimo vol., 
Matylda. | With engravings. 


Alas! howe soone is happlesse love ondonne, | The Literary Souvenir which is now preparing for publication, 
Wytherr’d aud deadde almostt beforre begunn; wT we are told, make its appearance in an improved form. 

Lych Marchh’s openyng flowrs thatt sygh’dd forr Maie, The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir (an Anaual for chil- 
Which Apryll’s teares inn angerr wash'dd awaie. | dren, under the superintendence of Mrs. Alaric Watts), will we are 
Our tenes alych, alych our domes shall bee, informed contain, independently of numerous woodcuts by George 
Where’err thou wander’stt | wy followe thee; | Cruikshank and others, a variety of highly-finished Line Engravings 


And whann ourr sprytes throughe feere are purg’dd fromm claie, , 0" Steel, by eminent artists.—London, Sept. 1, 1823. 


Inn pees theie shalle repose upponn the my!kie waie. . 4 pr se > 

: iAlfrede. . NEWSPAPER REPORTS.—ROMANCE 

The raynbowe hewes that payntt the laughyng mees6 WRITING. 

The gule-stayn’dd7 folyage of the okenn trees | The following, from the London Sun, happily hits off the pre- 


The starrie spangells of the mornynge dewe, 

I'he laverock’s matyn songes and skies of blewe, 
Maie weel the thotes of geutill shepherdds joie, 
Whose hertes ne hopelesse loves or cares ailoie ; 


|sent mode of getting up articles for newspapers. 

| Every body knows that a person named William Corder, a small 
| farmer in Sutfolk, has been arraigned and tried on an indictment for 
'the murder of a woman, named Maria Martin, who had lived with 


om Whatt cann seeme to tenefull loverrs fayre, him some time previously, and who had formerly been the com- 
Vhose hopes butt darkenns moe the mydnyghit of despayre? | panion of a gentleman. We speak in the language of the modern 


ai Matylda. | reporters, for it would be vulgar to call women of this class by their 
To thotelesse swaynsitt maie bee blyss indeede | proper names. ‘Chis William Corder, it appears, knew how to read 
lo marke the yeare through alle hys ages speede, \and write, and the circumstance raising him above the ordinary 
Butt everie seasone seemes alych to mee, level of the people who usually commit murder in this civilized 
ethan wynterr whann awaie fromm thee ! country, his case became immediately the signal for all the news- 
Wei howrr to howrr I oftt beweepe ourr love, | paper sympathies in the kingdom. Most fortunately for the gentle- 

} yth alle the happie sorrowe of the dove, ; inen of the press, the name of the place where the murder was said 
_ “tt as itts sylentt waterrs flowe, . ‘to have been committed was eminently propitious tor all the purpo- 
ane Dosome's swotesit joies mustt thos bee mientt? wyth woe. | ses of description—it was called the Red Barn; and, still more de- 
Palerr thann cloudes thatt stayne the azure ryghtt, lightful, the murder was said to have been traced through the agen- 
Or starrs thatt shoote beneathe thevr feeble lyghtt, cy of adream! It was too good an opportrnity to be lost, and 
And eke as crymson as the mornyng’s rode,9 ” | accordingly all the bye-paths about the Red Barn became infested 
The loraliel0 payre inn dumbe dystracyon stoode : by drafismen who went down “special” to take sketches of the 
Whann onn the banke Matylda sonke and dyed . scene of the dark deed. Mystery was heaped upon mystery—the 
_ Alfrede plong'dd bys daggerr inn hys syde : |gate of the cow-house suffered “ ae biography, and we —_ 
"spi ¥ roshynve fr a on | hinges of the barn-door were etched in eloquent paragraphs; from 

/ leis Shien dere arownde one cottage to another the reporters sown = toll to on up anec- 
——— ; te Nie ‘ i dotes, and there was not a tree in the fields upon which they did 
! Tender, 


2 Woes. 3. Express | not carve some fearful recoliection. ‘The scene was replete with 
4 Fiery, 5 Dancing. 6 Meadows horrors—the village was just such a one as would have been selec-| 


R plood-coloured. 8 Mingled. 9 Complesion. ted by Walter Scott for the scene of a romance ; Maria Martin was 
J Forlorn. 


|chinery of the drama must be supernatural ; a mysterious revelation 
conducts the distracted relative to the grave; the night winds whistle 
/as the earth is dug up—a thunder storm ensues—the lightnings flash— 
the old ruins are illuminated, and the victim ot eredulity is dis- 
‘covered some feet deep in the clay. We are advancing rapidly te 
| the millenium—the Reporters’ Romance will at last transfer all Mr. 
_Newman’s business to the Daily Papers! While, however, all the 
/rest of the world is marching to this state of perfection, it is deplora- 
| ble to refleet upon the primitive immobility of our Judges and our 
Juries; they cannot be touched by the seusibility, or excited by the 
ardour of the press; they seem to remain in a condition of old- 
| fashioned integrity; they have no regard for the intellectual ambi- 
|tion of the murderer—they seem to have no feeling in common 
with his lofty inspirations; and on the present occasion, in spite ot 
the descriptive labours of the newspapers, the Jury was so vulgarly 
English as to find him guilty of the crime with which he was 
charged, because the evidence happened to be quite clear upon the 
point, and the Chief Baron, not in the least governed by the new 
'code of sentiment, pronounced sentence of death in the old- 
|fashioned way, which must have been very schocking to the disci- 
| ples of the new school. 


—p>—- 
THE CHAPERON, 


OR THE ART OF “ BRINGING OUT.” 

A young woman, at her entrance upon the world, may have alt 
the virtues under the sun, yet, like that sun they will be invisible 
to all London, if veiled trom the public one by the impenetrable 
fog of a stupid chaperon. She may dance like a ‘Terpsichore in vain, 
if her chaperon knows not how to gether a partner. She may sing 
like a syren, if the chaperoo knows not how to eall out her talent with 
effect. She may have the form of a Pauline Bonaparte, and remain 
undistinguished wa the crowd, if her chaperon lets her dress Hke 2 
dowdy ; and she may come of the gentlest blood, and be excluded 
from good company, if her lustre is clouded by the vulgarity of this 
all-important mistress of the ceremonies. If, indeed, a girl be rich, 
riches may excuse a good deal—even a frump of a dowager for a 
chaperon : but then if that dowager understands not her business, or 
neglects what belongs to her calling, the heiress will as little fetch her 
value in the market as an old picture in the hands of a modest auc- 
tioneer. ’ 

A perfect chaperon is a character comprising so many qualific 
tions, that unless nature and fortune combine to give the world assu- 
rance of the thing, itis ninety-nine times in the hundred un role man- 
que. ‘The happiest disposition may be rendered worthless, by want 
of sufficient influence in the beau monde; and all the advantages ot 
rank, wealth, and fashion. may be thrown away upon an idiot, or a 
poco-curante. To be an efficient chaperon requires varied know- 
ledge, quick perceptions, great presence of mind, perseverance, 
promptitude, and a perfect abnegation of self. A chaperon should be 
alittle Machiavelli in her way ; artful to plot herself, and clever ax 
unravelling the plots of “ fearful adversaries.” She must understand 
all the different modes of setting matrimonial traps for “ good men ;” 
and she must be vigilant to avoid the traps of men who are not good. 
Her place in society must be decided, and her fashion undisputed.— 
She must not owe her entre at Almack’s to favour and intrigue ; still 
less must she be excluded, like the Duchess of N , for irredeem 
able mauvais ton. Being in the world, she must know all who move in 
it: she must have a nose for an heir at his most distant approach ; and 
nerve to cuta younger brother, or a marching ensign, under the most 
unpropitious circumstances. In dress she should be a deeper connois- 
seur thana Victorine or an Herbot ; and she must know how to com- 











| metamorphosed into a Jeannie Deans,and William Corder was tinged 


w with some of the glaring virtues of GeorJie Robertson. The Assi- 
TTL ’ whee ao | zes approached, the little town of Bury St. Edmunds was invested | 
Teenie LITERARY INTELLIGENCE | with a tolbooth, and the imagination of the historians of the Sessions | 


his ** Zillah att . Agr 
thne twp 1 "pl conga ‘ The religious world, no less | Corder’s, from his neckcloth to his shoe-ties, that did not undergo 
_ Mr. Grattan the scm oa comer gy te sty, yond | inquisition; and if his wardrobe had | appened to be scanty, his ne- 
's engaged ona new series of 'l'ales and Awe, tg aysand Byways, | ee ould have endured sortane expanse y At the chapel in the 
A new Novel, illustrative of a. very ot ahs pqaees! pee OL | gaol he iappened to lean on the t mumb of his right hand during the 
ety, is if the press, It is rah a e~ iste lean” British soci-/ sermon, when out came the note-books, and down went the state- 
pict thé’pursuits and SE aividienol the to ¥ - “ag ndia, ‘and will de- ) ment. On leaving the gaol he combed his hair over his forehead 
_ The Fourth Velume-of tl ° Me st ton wy ne mete ( alcutta. contrary to his usual custom of wearing it, a la porcupine but 
'S nearly ready. Calledt sed historically wm vee Duke of Rovigo,, he couid not _escape the vigilance of. his tormeuters; the ink- 
Mer yo times of this soe aie ~ _ n hn oe vw the three we horns were out =< moment, and a caretul memorandum made of 
“pass them in the sineulann 7 at iat the fort 1coming one will the change in histocks. In short, the Corder annals for the last 
facts now first elicited” wi y of its details, and in the nature of the | week would furnish an octavo volume; they far excel the Newgate 
closed before hts wa ath - could not with safety have been dis- Calendar, and out-chronicle the Chronicles of the Cannongate. We 
_ A new editiag of the Pissons’ Sketches of Si , oS | congraiuiate our readers, and the country generally, on this manifest 
‘Sin the press, It will includ ‘ etches of Sir Jonah Jarrington | improvement in the mode of reporting the proceedings of the Courts 
dotes in the « ‘ude many additional and original anec-' of Justice. The dull matter-of-fact brevity of former times is dis- 


bine toanicety the maximum adaptation to personal peculiarities, with 
the minimum departure from the penalties of fashion. In ethics, she 
must be a second Aristotle ; fully alive to thefatrocity of cheese, and 
sensitively abhorrent of the vice of malt drink. She must be able 


‘Brambletye House” will very shortly publish! Court ran riot upon the occasion. ‘here was not a vestment of | to direct her charge in the minutest particulars of established eti- 


quette. She must know how many grapes a lady shouldeat at the 
horticultural breakfast ; and at what precise moment it is sate to en- 
ter an opera-box. Never should she suffer the female committed to 
her care to be entrapped into cordiality, even with a first cousin: nor 
allow her to indulge in the impropriety of refusing a glass of wine, 
when properly solicited.* Above ail things, however, she must 
know how to regulate her own conduet, and to hit the precise line 
which separates the doing ample justice to her charge, trom that. ob- 
vious and indelicate pushing forward of beauties and pretensions, 
which at once marks her own roture, and sets all well-disposed beaux 
upon their self defence, Forewarned is fore-armed ; and nothing su 
effectually spoils a game, as too obviously to play the whole of it.— 
The neglect of this golden rule is the besetting ™ of underbred 
chaperons, especially with such as have passed their lives nm a 
garrison-town, who are apt at every turn to exclaim to “Tom ot 





work 00 Situmtive co tnaenee and character which made the | placed by the genius of embellishinent; murder is nolonger a coarse, 
\ Novel ofa very Ne 2 mane a pail butcher-like proceeding; it assumes an air of romantic interest—it 
“mall degree of SS themnantoee written, itis said, with no becomes inspived@With horrors of a higher grade—-it is accompanied 
\ Is tobe called “ The Anglolrish”* of talent, is about to appear. | by beautiful traits of refinement. — Besides, people are not murdered 
he Author of the Naval Sketet a now as they used to be; their brains are not knocked out by dirty 

‘N three volumes, under the title , f - — announces a new work, | hammers or sledge handles—they are elegantly stabbed in the lungs, 
alarming juxta-position D ailors and Saints !’’ rather an | or shot with gentlemanly consideration through the head ; they are 
Me. Godwin’s Histo 4 of the Enelj | never killed in dark Janes or nasty places, but in remote woods, or 
tludedin a Fourth nd e English Commonwealth is to be con- | wild mountains, where characteristic scenery assists the imagination 


Z olure, which will i i . rome ett , : 
Dr, Gordon Smith has int ll inttediatety appear. of the elegant assassin. ‘There is no such thing as dragging canals, 


he press a small velume, entitled Hints’ or sending out police-offlcers to hunt for dead bodies: no, the ma-! with a lady was a marvelous help to bas 


ours,” or “ Will of yours,” “ I can’t think what you men are about! ‘ 
or, ‘It's a great shame yon don’t take to youmgelf a wife !”—or, 
|* Look at that lovely creature, with her two thousand pounds, 
| dying fora husband !”’ while the poor girl is ready to sinkiato the 
learth with confusion; and the said Tom or Will rs and takes 
| snuff, and drawls out “Tenth arn't connubial.” lis is showing 
| your cards to the whole table, and wondefing that you don’t make 
ithe odd trick. Less common is the opposite fault of indifference 





* It is a great pity this custom is goingaput. The drimking wine 
ul bachelors. 








138 | eye Albion. 


a 


October 11, 
band and tliree sons by the perils of the deep—*“ Ye'll gang in the 
slip good opportunities, and losing a fish for want of giving him suflfi- | kerthe monopoly of the piano-forte, though she reduce Pasta her-| Lord’s name, like them that gaed before ye—if it be the Lord’s will, 














—_—_—— - ST -* ee = 
to the matrimonial interests of the chaperonee, of awkwardly letting {others, If her pupil sings well, the chaperon’s object is to obtain for 








cient line. _ In such eases, much may be done by an appropriate din- self to silence. If her charge cannot sing, she should not scruple to yell come safe hame again—and if "—but the alternative that might 
ner, a judicious dance to a piano-forte, or a well-timed pick-nick to | interrupt Sontag, to make way for a waltz or a party at small plays. | be submitted ~ could not be expressed in words.—“ Gae your way, 
Windsor Forest, just as the gudgeon rises to the hook. Many a fine} To place the girl in a proper carriage on a party of pleasure, or to my bairn, and follow your lawtul calling—the widow’s ae laddie 
girl is bolted, uususpectingly, with a sandwich ; end mgny a match | seat her next the proper person at table, decency and the Red Book will no w oo to keep him skaithless. ; , 
that stuck in the throat, finally washed down with a glass of cham-/ may be equally violated: and to obtain her end, she should out-{ I drew back out of sight, while the meek emaciated being, who 
pagne. mana@uvre a Napoleon. It the man to be seduced into matrimony looked as it sorrow had nearly done its last, and perhaps not Worst 
It is a terrible oversight to commit a debutante to the care of a" has attached hiniselt to another belle, the chaperon should break the oflice, of loosening the ties that bound frame as well as spirit to this 
chaperon who has not yet resigned all remaining pretensions of her | obnoxious tele a tete by a well-conecived movement, and politely world, w rung her son's hand, and teebly sighing— The Lord gae 
own. A dull suspense from all personal pleasures and pains is essen- | give him no peace till she has brought him into the desired contact | W i’ ye, sunk exhausted in her chair, ofall 
tial to the functions of achaperon. Your middle-aged lady, if she with the object of her care. Nothing is so disgraceful toa chaperon | She $ right, sirs,”” said a grave old man of primitive aspect, in 
cares to make herself agreeable, is ever an overmateh for the chits | asto have her charge remain long on hand; and if, after a winter or | his Sunday’s suit—one of the elders, who had been evidently em- 
of girls, and infallibly throws them into the back ground: first, be- | two, nothing is done, it remains only to change the scene. A large ployed in reconciling her to the separation. —* It’s baith useless and 
cause she has more conversation; secondly, beeause it is of a treer | economy on such occasions is therefore most profitable. It isa fit} sintu’ to wrestle against duty and Providence. There s Marion 
description; thirdly, because she takes more paihs to interest her opportunity for launching an elegant carriage ; tor taking an elegant Jainieson down bye has been tret fretting, and wishing lor soinething 
man; foutthly, because there is more to be expected from her; and | villa; for giving singularly elegant parties; and, in short, for doing to keep her ne’er-do-weel spoilt callant irae th fishing—and didns 
“lastly and to conclude,” because she isa safer speculation. Let) every thing in the most elegant way. ‘The only nicety in the case is, he fa’ into the dvaw-well yestreen in the darkemug, and near lose bis 
such a chaperon’s intentions be as pure as friendship can desire, hu-| to provide that a bankruptey does not precede the wedding-day. \life onan errand o’ her ain devising? A demented Woman sie was, 
man nature will prevail, self will take the precedence, and female | When such a misfortune is to be dreaded, let the Chaperon set out {when she iaud her muckle-made Q’ wean—that she was feared to 
vanity will not abandon an innocent flirtation of its own, to draw } Ona Continental tour. It is wonderful how young men take to | trust on the sea wi’ his Maker—lying, feet upmost, in her ain yard 
out Missey, and to fix the wandering attention of the beaux upon) marrying at Florence and at Rome. - ‘There are.no clubs, nor race-| well '—Whether he'll ever won ower wit is but doubtful—but a 
the silent doll who sits mum-chance and neglected at a corner of | courses, nor fives-courts to craw them off on the Continent; and} blythe mother wad she hae been, to see him sailing, stout and bail, 
the sofa. For similar reasons your wit makes but an indifferent cha- provided you can keep your man out of the clutches of foreign | Wi the lave o’ our lads to Greenland the day hi 
peron. She invites the men to admice her protegee, but she retains | gountesses of forty, ‘and preserve them from the temptations of les [listened with deep respect to the white-leaded elder’s practical 
them to admire herself. Madame Recamier, beautiful as she was, | coulisses, you are sure of your mark: besides, being abroad warrants howily—and at its close, requested him to tell me where he thought 
had no chance in the society of her friend Madame de Stael; much | such intimacy! When a skilful and fashionable chaperon has done | l should most probably find Mr. Menteith, with whom I had a fey 
less will a simpering. dancing, blushing beauty of sisteen, be able to} her part, a small stock of accomplishments, &e. &c. will go very | minutes’ business. ** He'll readily be sitting awhile wi’ Helen Louie, 
make head against the atiraction of brilliant conversation, even in a far. When once a girl becomes the fashion, she is asked to all par- | that has the sairest heart in the town the day—tor her man, that was 
chaperon of five and forty. ** Once, and but once,” have f known | ties, and is always noticed by the best men. This last advantage | wont to be the flowerand king o’ our Greenland lads, and cam ham: 
a chaneron to turn her wit to good account, using it always as sub-| weighs more with marrying bachelors than ail the beauty in the | sae otten skaithless irae the deep, dwined awa’ this winter wi’ a 
servieni to the great end of her be ing; and only entrapping her lis-| world. ‘There are certain individuals whose attentions are so de- | slow decline, and her latherless bairas are no auld enough to do ony 
teners to provide partners for ber young friends. In this she suc-| cisive of female reputation, that their fiat is fate; but then, such men | thing forher. V’vea trifle 0’ siller here to gie her, that the lads sera 
ceeded to admiration; and no female in the whole season wore out | are notto be obtained without great means and sacrifices. Aunts | pit thegither tor her yestreen—for she’s keut better days, and hey 
so many silk shees as the much-eavied protegees of this very viva- | have been known to intrigue with the favourites of fashion solely to | heart's no jusi resigned to tak Session help yet. So we made a Li: 
cious lady. But the worst of all possible chaperons is a regular | obtain their notice of their neices. ‘These, it must be confessed are | subscription, and she'll no refuse it, at the hand o’ her Willie’s loving 
blue; for, none but the worst sort of men will venture to approach | pains-taking chaperons not to be met with every day. It is not ne- comrades, ‘The minister sno to tell her how muckle it comes to. 
her. Dulness lies like lead upon her society. Even methodism is | cessary that such supreme gentlemen should themselves be disposed | that le may slip in what he likes frae the Session frae time to time 
better than this; for provided a girl has but a little money, the Me-|to commit matrimony. Indeed, they are not always the parties | It’s no a thegither aright frame o’ Helen’s to be sae pridefu’—but i: 
thodists are a “connubial’ sect. ‘There is indeed seldom a want of | “ possessed of every ingredient for making the married state hap- | she thinks she can wrestle up her bairns withou parish belp, it’! 
young parsons of ail creeds, + pale, mild, and interesting.” or fresh-| py;” but, like too many of the clergy, generally mere “ guide- | prevent her sinking ander her distress.” f 
coloured aud presuming. A sectarian husband is better than no |} posts,” pointing to the road they never take themselves. To have} I was too sincere a triend to the lingering feeling of honest repug- 
such men in ber train is the glory of achaperon; and with “their | nance to parochial aid, long the boast and pride of my country, not 











husband at all. With the blue-stocking chaperon, marriage is out oi | ; ) i 
the question; unless a girl is fool enough torun off with the foot-| advice and their assistance,” they rarely fail in obtaining an early | to contribute my mite to keep Helen, in effect as well as idea, vif the 
man; or, whatis worse, with some hungry inditer of good matters,| match for the object of their attentions. Where this cannot be | lst of its dependents. The elder seemed, on the score of my sub- 
ycleped “ gorgeous poeiry.” If love flies out at the window, when | effected, the labour of the chaperon is proportionably arduous, and | scription, to think me entitled to the entree of the house of mourn- 
poverty comes in at the door, it will be glad to escape, even up the | her dexterity more put to the proof. But the course of these exer-| ing; and [ accompanied him, with real sympathy, to the door, 
chimney, from the pedantry and pretension of a true Lady Di Indi- | tions cannot be detailed in the fag-end of along paper. Suffice it) though [ declined going further till TI should learn the state of the 
go. It is also a desperate speculation to trust a girl to a chaperon | that, during the exercise of her functions, there is no life so little en- | widow's teelings. 

who has daughters of her own. Seldom, indeed, will such persons; joying, no servitude so anxious as that of achaperon; andi may! ‘The dwelling, still that of her more prosperous days, afforded two 
undertake the charge. Mothers have a rooted dislike to other peo-| add, no task so thankless. She has too often reason to say to her- | apartments; in the outer and unoceupied one of which, the elder 
ple’s married daughters, and feel no affront so sensibly as their get-| self. + All you have done has been but for a wayward (child), who, | left me for a few minutes. ‘Chere was much in the aspect of this 
ting the start in the market of Ilymen. When the offer is made by | as others do, loves for her own ends, not for you.” ‘The chaperon | little cabin—tor such, in many of its features, it might have seeme! 
a mother to take your daughter out * with her own girls,” be sure makes more enemies in saving a froward girl from herself, and de- | —to render it trying to the feelings of the poor bereaved one. To 
that nothing is intended but to obtain a foil for them. Even ou: , feating the schemes of selt-interested adventurers, than avy friezd-! the full-rigged miniature ship, the characteristic ornament of many a 
these terms, the intruder is not safe; for though maternal vanity | ship can compensate; and when she has provided and perfected a | skipper’s parlour, were added shells of the Vorrid Zone, (the gilts «1 
will rest satisfied of the general superiority of its own precious brood, | suitable mateh, the happy lady will still look back with complacency | ship-mates,) in strange contact with pieces of whalebone, and teeth 
yet a girl seamed with the small-pox may have good teeth, or a fine, on the handsome young Irishman her friend liad baffled, and owe her | of seais and walrusses, ‘The massy silver watch, hung by a black 
voice, or sie may dance wel!, or be engaging; and unspeakable is) no kindness for her care. It is no wonder, then, that a pertect che-| ribbon over the mantle-piece, and still regularly taking note of that 
the jealousy which this will breed in the bosom of a genuine mamma, } peron should be a rara avis. A mother’s feelings alone afford sulli- | Gme with which he, whose movements it had so long directed, had 
when displayed to the detriment of her own children. ‘The rivalry | cient motives for carrying them through the task; but then, how few | ceased to have connexion, was a striking and melancholy momento. 
of opera singers is nothing to that of mothers; and a chaperon, so | mothers possess the required nous; aud of these few, scarce one in| A mark on the wall indicated the recent disappearance (probably 


4 


situated, must be another Griselda to ebstain from dressing the stran- | ten has the rank, wealth, and fashion necessary to give effect to her from poverty) of a clock, whose oceupation was now, alas! super- 


ger with the sole view of heightening her daughters’ charms by the | savoirfeire. M. ,seded by the stationary position of a watch, not to be parted with 

force of contrast. At best the profegee is second only in considera- | —— for gold, nor displaced till claimed by its owner's’ curly-headed 

pace and we ys 2 Ae to - ry pity her eoncenon are ail | PATHETIC STORY | iy apt ong tee ae 

amply provided with partners. But if the men should show an un- : . : n the window lay a large Bible, on whose ample boards was 
. - "Ie ~ > KF ° vr. ¢ . . . 

jucky preference, and bestow upon her an unforeseen exclusive at- se : Pleas os stale ernie __ printed, ** William Lonie, mariner ;” and beside it a well-thumbed 

tention, indifference will be turned to hate, and a thousand sly arti-| [The following series of affecting incidents is drawn from the | collection of shipwreeks, and a Natural History of the Whale. A 


fices will be tried to spoil her market. The part of a chaperon re-| Bachelor's Beat, No. 4, in Blackwood’s Magazine. We believe we scrupulously clean bed, with its elaborate paich-work quilt, spoke ot 
quires more virtue than can well be expected from humanity, even published all the preceding numbers in the Albion. } jformer luxury and opulence—but at its foot a little hastily-arranged 
where no such sinister interest stands inthe way. If it be hardfora} Amid all the magnificence of nature, amid even the animated | curtain concealed something, which, in a Catholic cottage, mig)! 
young chaperon to play second fiddle, it is no less so fon.an old one } sparkling charms of ocean, man will after all be not only, according | have been supposed a relic, or a patron image. Whatever it was, it 
to ran the rdunds of dissipation, and to sit up, night after night, with-! to the didactic poet, “ the proper study,’ but the irresistible magnet, | Was here alike precious aud painful to memory—and excluded from 
out any {personal object. Generally, persons thus circumstanced | of his fellow mortals. Ino sooner, while pursuing the rambie to | the eye, lest it should be too much for the heart. 1 lifted, more in 
take refuge in cards. But this is by no means to be justified. A}! which I have been alluding, along the beach, caught, from a pro- | sympathy tlian curiosity, the veil aside; and, behind it, mute for 
card-playing chaperon is as bad as no chaperonat all. While she is| jecting rock, a peep of the snug little harbour of X , thronved | years at leart, perhaps forever, hung the light-hearted sailor's fiddle! 
coquetting with great Cas, who knows but her young charge may | with boats, and exhibiting an unusnal appearance of bustle and acti-, —Wwhose merry tones had, douliless, whiled many an interminable 
fall into the possession of a country curate, or an attorney’s clerk, | vity,—than I felt impelled, by sudden interest in the scene, to recol-; polar day, and gladdened the bearts of the bairns during many a 
who, to gratify his own vanity, will parade her through the whole | lect the propriety, nay, even necessity, of a long-intended visit to its, Winter night at home. Asif to mark the latter destination of its 
room without mercy; and then her reputation for bon fon is gone | worthy pastor, Mr. Menteith, of whom I gave a sketch some months | jocund stvains,—just beneath it stood that cradle whose occupation 
forever; to say nothing of the risk of a serious attachment, where | ago, which, if the reader has forgotten, the fault inust have been in| was for ever gone ! 
the girl’s education has been so far neglected, as not to have rooted | the execution, not the subject. The examination of these wrecks of past happiness had broug)it 
out all natural affection. Not, however, but that cards, judiciously! I found, on calling at the Manse—lying between me and the vil-, me close to the slight partition; and I couid hear, amid suppressed 
managed may be turned to good account. ‘They afford an excellent | lage, ina little sheltered cove, which nothing ruder than the “sweet and gentle weeping, a glad young voice eXclaim, * Mother! ye'll 
excuse for a convenient absence, when the charge is in proper! south” could ever yisit—that the worthy minister was from home; send me and Willy tothe schule now—and we'll be men in no tune, 
hands, and it is desirable to give the man an opportunity. Voltaire, | nor did a garrulous old nurse (the only member of the family unwil- | and gangto Greevland like our father!” 
imhis preface to his“ Catiline,” observes that ‘ personne ne conspire! lingly remaining on the premises) fail to make me acquainted with! ‘* Dinna think,” at length sobbed out the soft, mild, weeper,— 
aujourdhui, et tout le monde aime,” a curious contrast with the pre-| the reason. : | that Umno grateful, Jolin Donaldson, because [ canna speak to 
sent state of France, by the by. But if times are completely chan-| “The town’s a’ asteer the day, sir,” said she; “and ye canna teil youand my puir Willy’s kindly neibours, how muckle I think o 
ged in that country, they are noless soin England; and, im a cer- | wonder afit. There’s four-and-twenty as gude men and lads to sail | your kindness—God alone kens—and [tak it the mair treely, that 
tain sense, we imay say also in London, that “ personne n’aime au-| this tide for Greenland, as ever tried the cauid uncanny trade: and mony’s the time the puir fellow has done the like for them tha: 
jourdhui, et tout le monde conspire.” There are more conspiracies | there’s sair hearts enow nae doubt, amane wives and mothers; and) needed it!” 
to marry than love matches,—a thousand to one; and this makesthe | the minister, ve're sure, couldna bide awa’ at sic atime, when the “Ay, Helen, that did he,” answered the canny elder; “and is i" 
part of a chaperon the more difficult to discharge. ‘The line to be| women ‘Il need comfort, and the lads counsel.” no «true text that says, ‘Cast your bread upon the waters, and ye 
observed in bringing out a girl differs materially, according to her! From the abrupt rocky knoll on which the church is situated, [) shall find it alter many days?’ ” 
fortune and expectations. Girls of wealth and consideration have a) had a full prospect of the hamlet, shut out by the impending clitfs| “ But, neibour,” said the oppressed widow, ‘I canna think upo® 
right to look high, and should never be suffered to derogate from! from the view of nearly all mankind beside. Its population all in| warld’s gear the day,—no even to gie the praise what it is right! 
that lofty, composed, and compassed demeanour, which belongs to! motion, yet without apparent aim or purpose, reminded me of an due,—when i wad gie a’ that men ever wared or wen, to see Willie 
the supreme bon genre. But where there are “no_ mopuses,”” and | invaded ant-hill, ora swarm of bees, whose queen has been deposed.! Lonie standing feckless and plackless,—as I ance saw him aiteré 
, ny face is my fortune, Sir, said she,” some dash is admissab!e.—) Women ran in bustling importance from house to house—fishermen | shipwreck,—wi’ naething on the earth but his leal heart and his sicu 
The dress may be a little flaunting, the behaviour a little free, | lounged ebout in desultory groups, regardless of their usual prepara-| arm to trust to!—But,” added she, sighing, and suddenly changin 
and dancing after supper may be carried to a farther extent! tions—the children seemed to have got a holiday-—the very school-| lier tone, * Gae wa’, John Donaldson, and thank the lads for me: 
than is becoming in young women who can trust with safety | house door stood open—all indicated the deep and engrossing inte-| and tak wee Johnny in your hand—that’s his puir father’s picture 
to their three per cents, or have a husband snugly impounded rest the maratime population felt in an embarkation, with which, in-| The blessing o° the widow, and the thanks o’ the fatherless, will > 
within the ring fence of their dirty acres. ‘There is something omi-) deed, scarce a family in the place was altogether unconnected. i muckle thought o’ the day amang them.” 
nous in the very word. For girls that havea desperate gametoplay,| ‘I'be first dwelling to which I was directed as likely to contain the | «'fhere’s one no far off, Helen,” said the good elder, “gvho w2" 
after Supper dancing has its merit. ‘Towards halt-past two in the | minister, was one of such small dimensions, as indicated that its oc-; maybe like to hae them too—though he’s a douce landwart gentle 
morning, caution is off its uard, and bashfulness begins to thaw. | eupant. in removing, ere long, to the “ narrow house” appointed fur| man, and no about encountering ony jeopardy. He’s a friend thie 
At that “ witching hour, the most wary of coxcombs may so far all living, would make no very violent, or probably unwelcome} minister's forbye.” 
commit himself as to justify a chaperon in asking the next morning, | transition. When [ lifted the latch, which I did so gently astobe| “ds he indeed 2?” cried the widow—“then he is weledme to Mm 
what are his precise intentions! J, This, however, is a position which ! unperceived, there stood, with his back to me, on the scanty fluor, | though he had never put his hand in his purse for me or mine! 4 
requires the utmost circumspection. If the husband is not carried | a stout young sailor, his bundle in his hand, as if in act to depart, | whiles grieve that I canna repay the gude I get at mony a hand; bu 
by a coup de main, Missey will soon be soon set down asa mere flirt; | yet lingering in reluctance to quit the aged venerable being, who, | the minister, honest mau never lies on ny conscieyce,—for his hee 
and then, matrimony and ske will never enter into the same com-|from an elbow-chair beside the fire, was giving him her trembling | and his treasure, and bis reward, are a’thegither in Heaven.” 
plex idea. There are always plenty of prudent mothers to point | benediction. ai 1 opened the door cautiously, and, introduced by the good old 
out the unpropriety of such behaviour. in a market where every one There appeared a strnggle in his mind, between the love of enter-| man, laid my hand affectionatefy on the heads of the dark rosy hovs. 
A id ren. wpe Sakon ee egy ueigh-| prise and the sense of filial duty. The latter bad just triumphed, | and then held it out to their sorrowing mother. How impartia’* 
lon. qué 5 aang tine abe Shes Aprberguar ney Geoffrin, ‘dans un sa-/ and as I came in, I heard him say,—* Dinna gftet sae sair, mother! | Nature in ber distribution of personal advantages! How ome of 
on,q ses renee celle des autres, si vous voulez | —If ye downa bide to see me gang sae far awey frae ye, [ll just | tent the regality of mind and character! Had a painter wished ! 
ot ag monde quelque succes.”” This may do at Paris, where | stay, and try what I can do for ye at hame. There's mair to be | pourtray a Roman matron of the softer stamp—the mother to _— 
© not “come gut till they are married: but if a chaperon made yonder, nae doubt—and” (with a sigh) “ mair to be seen for a | caresses Coriolanus must have yielded—or the Eponina W he 
Mens tran ie art + Od nee : crag young lad that wad fain be neihour-like—but I'll bide wi’ ye, mother. smiles could cheer long years of famine and proseription— Nim 
the. bapoers by — pe lag me ccs — oing | gin ye like—and there’s as gude fish in the sea here,—if they’re no | might have been liis model. Yet there wasa Madonna expr es 
to triadiiph over th a P ' e: peci usiness is} just sae muekle—as ever cam out o’t in Greenland. in her downcast eye, that spoke rather of Christian firmness al: 
i er them all, and so avail erself of every opportunity} “Ye'llno bide wi’ me, Johnny !” answered the sorrowing, yet| Roman stoicism; and @ royal martyr of the early church, mee’ 
40 gain an advantage without the slightest reference to the feelings of ‘resigned parent,—who, a neighbour whispered me, had lost a hus-' though undismayed, amid a hostile army, might have perhay* foun® 
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sn Helen Lonie a still meeter representative. ~ T really shrunk back, 
half unable to proffer condolence to so commanding a being. 
[thank ye, sir, kindly,” suid she, “for me and mine, for oe 
Christian help to a lone woman, that has been e’en ower little _— 
either to work or want. While Willie lived I had little need to do 
either; but if I dothe best for the tane, J rovidence will take care 0 
the other. This is to be my last day o’ sinfu’ repining. The Lord 
has sentethis supply, to rebuke my heartlessness and quicken my 
diligence. ‘Tak it wi? ye, Jolin Donaldson, and set me ap ina bit 
shop wi't—and see if it winna be like the widow’s cruse of oil, and 
crow aye the larger the mair! But ye maunna forget the kind 
civers, John—oh! dinna let the lads sail without my blessing ! And 
stop, John, I promised Peter Morrison his spyglass, ior a token o’ the 
love he bore him. I've never looked at it since the day he tried to 
see his ain vessel as she came up the Firth. ‘It winna do, Helen, 
said he quietly. ‘There’sa glaze on my ee that winna let me see 
ony thing muckle langer.’ I tried to look and tell him how the 
Nancy stood in the water—buat the tear blinded me ; and he said, 
‘Helen! lock by the glass—I’ll never need it mair! —As the widow 
repeated these last words, the key turned in the lock of the old- 
fashioned scratoire, and, along with the glass, many familiar objects, 
jong carefully excluded, rushed upon her sight and memory, All 
her fortitude at once forsook her, and exclaiming, “Tak it yoursell, 
John, I’m no able’—she escaped through an inner door into the 
otherroom. We respected her sorrow too much to interrupt its 
vent, so, taking-each a hand of the boys, and lifting, like a precious 
lic, the honest sailor’s spyglass, we stole out of the house. 
Chance soon threw in our way the comrade for whom the token 
was designed. He received it with a burst of rude emotion, to cover 
which be rattled to the children, and hurried away, with one in each 
hand, to treatthem with gingerbread. ‘The elder strove to detain 
him, to deliver Helen’s message of thanks to this spokesman of the 
benevolent crew; but he only shook his head, and ran the faster out 
of hearing. ‘‘Imaun get the minister to say a bit word for her, 
puir thing ! he'll do it better than I can. I mind where he'll be 
now—nae doubt asking a blessing on the grace-drink at Sandie 
Nicol’s, the auld sailing-master’s. He’s been to Greenland mair 
times than I can reckon, and makes aye a ploy o’t, just like ony 
laddie, and sae does the haill family. ‘There’s twao’ his sons gawn 
wi’ him this trip; the gudewife’s stout heart ‘ll be tried—but it never 
failed her yet: she’s an unco woman for cantiness!” * * * * 
The beach was my natural resort, and on stroiling towards it, I 
found there a knot of two or three young unmarried men, apparent- 


re 


ly too slightly connected in the village to excite any of the over- | 


whelming feelings called forth by the more endearing relations of 
life—yet, who seemed to find some compensation in the friendly 
adieus, and lively banterings of a bevy of bright-eyed damsels, who, 
lounging about in gay caps and top-knots, formed a striking coutrast 
to the general complexion of the village. 

Amid this group of lads, however, | soon recognised one, who, 
seemingly either unable or unwilling to join in the laugh, or retort 
ithe good-humoured jest, stood apart from his comrades ; with the 


lingering look and reluctant demeanour of one whose heart was on a | 


spot, from which, at the same time, he ever and anon testified impa- 
tience to escape, by pulling his companions by the arm, amd more 


than once going down to the harbour to assertain how soon the boat | 


might be got afloat, ‘This being still out of the question, he satdown 
ona rock at some distance, and seemed lost in meditation of no very 
pleasing character. ‘here was something in his moody and unsocial 
deportment, which, coupled with his fine manly person, and evident 
youth, interested me, I knew not why; and [ micht have stood longer 
(Quay—and hasteneu"te yonrindlt- Me -ettitl- et tha other end of the 
lave dispensed with my company, but merely apologising for the in- 
evitable hurry of such a day, be allowed me to walk by his side, till 
we came to a small house of mean appearance. in a by-lane, one of 
the very few whose door on this day of privileged intercourse was 
carefully closed—while no sound from within indicated the presence 
of inhabitants. 

Giving me a sign not to foliow him, the good pastor gently lifted 
the latch, and [ was soon made sensible by suppressed moanings, of 
the participation, “ not loud but deep,” of soant inmate in the gene- 
ral desolation. Feeling and propriety alike pobibited my listening 
1o an apparently agonizing colloquy—during which the stifled 
<roans gave place to a burst of hysterical emotion—but Lcould not 
avoid hearing the minister say, on leaving the room—* Marion, pray 
10 God to bless my endeavours. tis little I can do for you—dut the 
hearts of all ave in His hand!” 

Again hastily pressing my hand, and hurrying past me, T saw the 
Worthy pastor walk rapidly towards the spot L had lately occupied, 
and, connecting involuntarily his present haste with the young sailor 


Ehed left sitting in gloomy abstraction on the rocks, | resumed the | 


position from whence I had first described him, and had a full view 
ofthe dumb shew of a scene, on which I had no right farther tu in- 
trade. 

The communication, whatever it might be, which the minister was 
about to make, was evidently more unwelcome than unexpected ; 
lor the youth, instead of rising, as under other cireustances he would 
have done, on his pastor's approach, sat doggedly still, with his face 
averted, and his wallet between his knees, in the attitude of one who 
may be lectured, bat cannot be convinced. Nay, the hand, which 
ii the course of his pastoral admonition the mild man laid on his 
young parishioner’s shoulder, L could see indignantly shaken off by 
iu Uucourteous gesture of his refractory hearer. 

_ Egathered—though the youth by degrees assumed a more respect- 
(ul attitude—from the whole air of my worthy friend’s figure, that 
he Was an unsuccessful pleader. [i was soon put beyond a doubt, by 


tue melancholy shake of the head and disconsolate step with which | 


heat length taracd away from the inexorable culprit. 

{ was on the point of moving, to join and condole with him, when 
Tsaw the lad suddenly start up, and run after the minister—appearing 
by the respeciiul touch of the hat, which replaced his late rude de- 
portment—to solicit ia his turn a renewal of the conierence. [i was 
instantly, and with true Christian benignity, accorded—and here 
cain sounds would have been superfluous to convey to me the tenor 
ot the conversation. [saw that the proud heart of the young man 
vas fairly melted—that the figures he still drew with his stick in the 
saad, were the result of awkwardness and absence, not of sullemness 
and incivility. The whole air of proud defiance in his form, gave 
place to submission and even bumility—and when the pastor's hand 
Was kindly stretched out to his penitent disciple, I knew as well how 
itallwas, as if Thad been an impannelled juror on the ease. 

As the minister began to ascend from the beach to the height I 
‘tood on, 1 saw the lad hang back a little, and seemed to stipulate 
somewhat, though timidly and with hesitation. ‘The pastor nodded 
assent, and ontstripping his now tardy companion, came up to me 
and said, with a benign smile,—“If you are disposed to punish me 
for treating you so cavalierly, you have a fair opportunity, for Tam 
éocnt to trespass on your good-nature for a favour.’—“ Which I am 
(uite disposed to punish yon by granting, according to your own 
mode of retaliating injuries,” said I, with a cordial shake of the 
hand, which was warmly returned.—*You must know,’ said the 
cood man, “ that I have been making up a marriage since I left you, 
and as for good reasons the young bridegroom desires present secre- 
ey, L wish you tobe a witness, along with tha bride’s mother, with- 
out taking any of the village gossips into our counse!. You will not 
grudge having whandin averting {rom a very bonnie, but very sim- 








seemed or completing thealready exquisite happiness of th ' 
The Scotsman forgot his cuutloacaike abuse aan her pa ec 
—in fond, undoubting, joyous anticipations of the future, Any mis- 
givings they had, were of the safe return of the ‘ Vrow Margaritta,’ 
from her distant voyage—but even these were quickly banished. 
‘God willing, I shall come home to you,’ said Adam. ‘I feel thet 
you will,’ replied Annchen. 
ss Return he did, poor fellow! rich beyond his hopes, beyond his 
very father-in-law’s ambition. ‘The vessel, deep-laden and becalmed 
lay off the beloved coast, from which for more ibana year its trew 
had met notidings. Adam’s impatience grew unbearable. His cap- 


ple lassie, « broken promise and a broken heart; and Wiliiam, as I 
have been telling him, will keep his watch all the heartier, and sleep 
all the sounder, that he has no betrayed maiden to haunt his waking 
or sleeping dreams. ‘Ihere’s little time to lose—the tide is making 
fast. L'il step forward and prepare the bride.—There will be joy in 
her heart, though, ef many accounts, it will be a tearful bridal.” 

1 looked round when Mr. Meuteith had left me, forthe bride- 
groom, but iound he had taken a circuitous route to his intended’s 
dwelling, lest his being seen there with the minister should give rise 
to. surmises which, as the son of austere and avaricious parents ina 
neighbouring farm, he was anxious to avert, till his return from asuc- 
cesslul fishing might reader him comparatively independent. 

[ arrived, consequently, before him at the cottage, whence I had 
so lately leard issuing sounds of hopeless and seemingly inconsola- 
ble aifliction. ‘Lhe same gentle vo~e was weeping stll—But, oh!) “ It was spring 1824 when this happened, and Adam and his com- 
| how different are tears of joyful emotion and sanctified penitence, | rades, on nearing V——, wondered that the face of the countr 
‘from the bitter overflowings of a broken, yet nol contrite heart! L! seemed unaccountably altered. In vain they looked along the flat 
{knocked—a decent subdued-looking matron opened the door, and horizon for the well-known windmills—the little cove with its bea- 
(bade me welcome. A beautifui girl, apparently scarce seventeen, | con had disappeared—the waters seemed to stretch far beyond their 
| stood twisting her apron before tee minister, and, on my entrance, | usual limits. ‘They touched land at leneth, though not exactly cer- 

covered hertace with both ler hands, through which tears trickied | tain where, so bewildering were the changes in the aspect Tf the 

down upen the old deal table.—* Marion !” said the minisier, * com-| scene, ‘They sprang ashore, and seeing from @ sandhill the Chureh 
| pose yourseli, and lift your heart to Him, in whose presence you | tower of V , Onitthey steered their anxious course—but over 
| are so soon to exchange a solemn vow.” She looked up, dried her! what ? Not, asturee years before, across fertile meadows, enlivened 
| eves, and showed a countenance, lovely in tears, when the door) by herds of cows, and sprinkled with neat smiling villas—a sedgy 
‘hastily opened, and she again buried her tace in her hands. | lake occupied the site of the fiourishing village, atid the gay, cheedat 

‘le young man came up to her with the same firmness of manner | Lust-haus of Annchen’s father was swept by encroaching billows off 

which had characterised his whole deportment. He took her hand | the face ot her native earth ! 

with gentle kindness, kissed off the tears that flowed faster than} “Adam looked on the desolation before him, and with en instinct 
jever, and then said, with a gravity far beyond his years,—“ Marion !| no longer fallacious, felt thathe need ask no more. “Take me away,” 
| ye'll hae time enough to greet when I’m far iar awa!—and need we | he said to his sad comrades, “this is no place for me!” He heard 
| baith hae to repent our sin and folly. But we are here now to thank | men tell, scarce moved, of raging floods that burst their barriers, and 

God and his minister for bringing me to a better mind, aad sparing | swept all before them,—of hundreds, young and old, engulfed by the 
you a sair heart. Ye'jl-be able now to think o’ me living wi’ peace | invading waters. “I knew she was dead !” wasall the commentary 
landcomfort; and if I.never come hame, there’s nane can forbid ye | his stunned soul could utter, and in a merciful oblivion of some 
[to put ona black. gown for me. If trouble comes, and ye get un-| months, even that sad truth seems to have been entombed. 
kindness from folk o’ mine, the minister “Il no see ye wranged.—|  “ lor when these had elapsed, Adam, composed, collected, though 
But ob! be canny wi’ my puir mother, for she’s had her trials sair | the grief worn shadow you behold him—returied to his native place 
and mony, and downa bide to be contraired in her auld days.” | —shunning familiar intercorrse as much as in bis happier days he 

“T give you joy, Marion!” said the pastor benignly; ‘a good son courted it. ‘To me alone he imparted, not his sorrows—for these 
can never prove anunkind husband. But time wears, and [ must) could find no vent in words—but his purposes. He brought me a 
| join you for eternity!’ ‘The word thus seasonably utiered, poured | plan, traced hy memory with paioful fidelity, from the dwelling of bis 
(iis heavenly unction on the waves of hunsan passion In silence | beloved, and asked me, with al! the caimness of perfect sanity, to 

and composure was the simple rite performed—the friendly greeting \ recommend him an honest builder, and save him the harrassing de- 
|proflered—the pastoral and maternal bened:ction given—and the | tailsof the previous contract ‘The superintendence would he_ told 
| mute, long, desperate farewell embrace exchanged! [ glided out | me, (with the first quick glance that betrayed the latent aberrations, ) 
‘ere yet its hallowed clasp was loosed, and sought relief to my feelings | be the business and solace of his life—for in a confidential whisper, 
on the busy shore, now crowded with the fast-ceparting mariners. headded, “It is for Anuchen—her own house is gone, they tell me 
The prominent figures in the group were honest Sandie Nicol, his | —andI have promised to build her one just like it. When itis fin- 
‘stout hearted wife, anda tall slender modest locking daughter, alike | ished, she will come‘and fire in it with me!” 
jemploved in ministering to his, parting comforts. [ heard him say “fT looked up in the pale, mild countenance of poer Adam ; 

in one of his stentorian whispers, casting a long look of parental|and, as the delusive smile of baseless hope played over it, 
fondness alter his girl, who had been sent to fetch something forgot-| felt that to detain it there, if possible, was all that charity 
‘ten.— Lmaun see Jeanie blyther and fatterere I come hame. I) could dictate, or good-will accomplish. I set about his buil- 
doubt that sutor callant’s near ber silly heart—And what forno? It | ding, therefore, with’all the real tardiness such a purpose im- 
isua every man can hae the luck to be a sailor; and your ain land-| plied, yet with sufficient apparent energy to keep the hope on which 
ward wabster body o’ a father, thought as little o’ me for gawn stick- he subsisted alive. One summer passed in selecting a site, and plant- 
\ing whalesasido o’ Jock for siting boring holes in leather. {Us|ing a garden, adorned as you will see at no small cost, with the 

Jeanie’s ain affair, and if she likes rather to bind shoes than bait lines,| choice flowers of Anncheti’s native land. No tulip-fancier of the 

she maun just please herself, silly taupy. Sae dinna hinder her, but | olden time ever more cheerfully gave its weight in gold for a new spe- 
mind how ye dwined aff the face o’ the earth yersell lang syne, for) cies, than poor Adam fora favourite surt of hers, who he fancies will 


gs. 
tain’s Dutch immobility yielded to the energy of passion, and he let 
Adam have 2 boat and a couple of rowers, to make a run to V— 
and inquire for Annchen. 














me?” |one day come and recognise it. 

was irresistibly ludicrous, and tie géod™hutnéuréo~thmetedtove. |.“ The house at length. with, all our delays, would rise! Spite of 
: ; “i . < ’ 

forth on her jolly countenance, angured well for Jeanie’s hopes.— |land—the DwWawiiles and earthen stoves from Rotterdam. “Ine tn 


She tied ber 


father’s Barcelona with a tearful eye, but lightened | ry was duly stocked with shining brazen vessels—the kitchen shelves 
1 ' 4 
wear. 


ve _All now was serious haste and joyous bustleamong the crew. with all the wares of Delft. Alas! no Annclien came to claim these 
Phe s2ils lapped somewhat idly, as if reluctant to accelerate their | kindred treasures! No! not even when Adam, with affecting soli- 
motions; aud it was exhilarating to behold the fine athletic fellows, citude, added to \them a piping bulliineh, taught by himself to sing 
most of them scarce arrived at manhood, doffing at once hats. hand-|the yery potes ok her favourite air,—nay, the identical parrot she 
_kerehiefs, and jackets, and bracing each muscle for a hardy rowing | fondly bade hin “Dring her from the Indian seas— which, spurned 
matel. Last, but not least active or conspicuous, leaped in the! from his presence in the first bitterness of his grief, he had since tra- 
young bridegrooin ; no longer Weighed down by misconduct and re-/| ced back with incredible trouble, and purchased, for what the owner 
inorse, bat so untike his former selt, asto be hardly recognized. His ! chose to demand! 
eye no longer sought the giound—and inthe deafening cheer that | «Alas! love ean devise no more—and Annchen still delays—but 
marked their pushing off. Lheard his voice triumphant. | Adam, persuaded it is the winds and waves that are alone in fault— 
I might have caught the buoyant spirit of the hour, and seen the | watches their every variation with unwearied solicitaude. His spy- 
| hoat recede with kindred lightness of heart—but in the stern a fid- | glass in his hand, he follows from day-light till dark each sail that ap- 
dier had been stationed to cheer the tedious passage. Tthought of! pears on the horizoa, and with hope deferred, but unestinguished, 
| Willie Lonie’s shivered strings, and his wile’s saddened hearth, and | resumes his task again at dawn.” 
my eye, like hers, when gazing on her dying husband's vessel, grew} As the minister finished this sentence, we were drawing near the 
dim with natural tears! | Cottage, of which I now had a full view—its gay parterres, and florid 
The minister and J were retarningslowly from the beach, with the | cheerful exterior, so mournfully contrasted with the solitude, bereave- 
‘feelings of those who have looked, perhapsfor the last time, on a/ ment, and alienation within. 
hand of fearless human beings, courting under the strong excitement | A hasty step aroased us, while leaning onthe "garden rail—and the 
of enterprise, certain hardship, and probably peril, when a_ striking | sad ocenpant (whom we had lost sight of in a hollow, and supposed 
contrast to the bustle and spirit of their departure presented itself, ia | before us) suddenly came up. “A fine night, Adam,” said the wor- 
the languid movements and desponding air of a solitary individual, | thy minister, in his most svmpathetic accent. “A fine night, Domi. 
| 


who, with a spyglass, had been watching them from a height, and | nie!” replied the widowed one—(using unconsciously the Dutch fa- 
Whose retiring footsteps 1 could not help following with my eye.— | miliar term for pastor)—and, with a smile that made my very heart 
There were something about this “ancient mariner,” for thus, | ach,—‘ A fine fair wind for Annchen; she will be here to-mor- 
though hardiy pest the middle age, I could scarce forbear to de- | row !” 

signate bim, which spoke him subdued more by sorrow than 
years. | felt assured that he had a history, and read somewhat of 
its sad character in a gait that hod lost its elasticity, and a homeward 
walk that had seemingly littl either of hope or purpese to ani-| 
mate i. 

I perceived just then the rising chimneys of a little recently built! 
marine abode, whieh an irregularity in the cliffs had till now con! 
cealed, and begged to bear from Mr. Menteith some account of its | 
inhatitant. ' sideration. 

“There is a good deal of romance.” said the worthy man, sigbing,} In pursuance of the bold but sound and judicious policy, which 
‘in the story of that same humble sea-faring man, whom I remetm- |} the legislature of this country adopted in respect to our foreign com- 
her tbe gayest and most reckless among my playmates at the village ‘merce, in abolishing obnoxious restrictions aud reducing duties on 
school, and whose buoyant spirit would probally have risen above | imports, the system upon which our silk trade has been conducted, 
calamity in any of its ordinary and less appalling forms. j ever since its establishment upon a large scale, underwert a change 

“Adam Wilson, like nine-tenths of our boys, would be nothing/in 1924. "This was less a matter of choice than of necessity; for al- 
but a sailor: and courage and the blessing of Providence made him | though the success of the new cominercial theory depends upon its 
a skilful and a prosperous one. Ife soon rose to be mate of a trader | universal application, and therefore the exemption of one branch oi 
to Holland, and in one of his trips to its northern provinces, he saw ltrade isan act of injustice to the others; yet in fact the abolition o; 
andloved the danghter ofa wealthy skipper, whose dowry was in| the old system was called for by the interests of the British silk trade 
honest Adam’s eyes, the least of her attractions. which was perishing, not so much through the competition 





TOAD, ) 


THE SILK TRADE, 
The vast importance to the interests of India of the question now 
in agiietion respecting the importation of foreign wrought silks, af 
fords us a sufficient motive to bestow a page or two upon its con- 





‘itself, 
“ Her father, however, rated it at its marketable value; and hav- | of foreigners; as from the operation of our own absurd system ot 
ing matches of at least equal solidity in his power, was disposed to | protection. : 
iet the poor sailor's pretensions kick the beam. Annchen's favoura-| It was with the view of removing the trammels from this branch 
ible disposition, however had its weight even with her grasping father, | ot our trade, that the then ministry resolved to brave the effects ot 
(and he at length promised (not foreseeing much chance of being call- | those deep-rooted prejudices, which years ago produced discontent 
| ed on) to give his consent, whenever Adam should have made the and tumult amongst the ignorant artizans, and at once to reduce the 
certain number of rix dollars, which was the lowest price of his daugh- | duty upon the importation of the raw material, and to remove the 
ter’s hand. prohibition of the consumption of foreign wrought silks in England. 
--“"Phis was not tobe donein the northern hemisphere, at least not! By the act 6 Geo. FV. c. 105, a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem was 
within auy time lovers could bear to look forward to, so Adam | imposed upon the importation of foreign wrought silk, which was to 
thonglit himself the luckiest of men, when the the captain of a Dutch | commence on the Sth July 1226; but by the 7th GeoslV. c. 53, this 
East Indiaman offered bim a third mate’s birth, with room in his Pata-| ad ralorem duty was changed to a rated duty <t attach on India 
gouiati vessel for a lucrative investment. God alone (to whom the) silks from 5th Jannary 1827), to continue till the 10th October 1828. 
blind elation of many aconfiding buman heart must be matter of ‘T's *oted duty proved muci heavierhan was intended. The vote 
deep commiseration) knows how ipfallible this opportune prepes vetly recognized 30 per cent. upon 
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the value of silks to be the maximum duty, whereas by charging it 
per Ib, it became equal to from 45 to 65 per cent. 

At the approach of the period when this injurious act was to ex- 
pire, and after the Indian traders had been allowed to make their 
bargains upon the express understanding that they might import 
silks at a duty of 30 per cent., an attempt is making on the part of 
the silk manufacturers of this country to defeat and overturn the be- 
neficial system already sanctioned and adopted, and to embarrass 
tirade by new prohibitory or restrictive laws. 

Let us consider the case which the manufacturers endeavour to 
make out against a measure, which even they must admit to be the- 
oretically just. At the meeting of persons interested in the silk 
trade, assembled at the London Tavern on the 23d July, some 
speakers dwelt upon the stagnation of the trade, the number of 
looms inactive, the multitudes of weavers out of employment, the 
diminution of capital, &c.; and the majority of the meeting ver 
complaisantly suffered the question to be begged, and attributed all 
these evils t6 the new principles introduced into the silk trade. Yet 
not a single argument was advanced to shew in what manner the ef- 
fects are attributable to the imputed cause. Nay, the tenor of the 
arguments employed is to show precisely the contrary, and to assign 
a tempory excess of production, occaioned by a prodigious increase 
gn the demand, as the real cause of this temporary stagnation in the 
trade,—if indeed there be any stagnation at all, for one manufactu- 
rer present denied that there was any dulness in the silk trade, obser- 
ving that it never was more active. All, however, admitted the vast 
extension of this species of manufacture, and that new looms are 
setting up in parts of the kingdom where they have been hitherto 
unknown,—a fact to which the writer of this article can bear ample 
testimony. having been recently on a visit to many of the manufac- 
turing districts in the remote parts of the country. At this very mo- 
ment a recent Glasgow Chronicle is before him, wherein appears the 
following paragraph : 

“The silk manufacture is taking up many of the best cotton wea- 
vers. So rapid is the substitution, that there are already in Stratha- 
ven 300 silk looms. ‘The wages are nearly double what can be earn- 
ed at cotton goods.” 

It was, moreover distinctly conceded, and it even appears in one 
of the resolutions passed at the meeting, that the consumption of 
silk goods since the alteration lias been “ unprecedented ” 

ere is, indeed, no disputing this fact, which is apparent from the 
great increase which has taken place in the consumption of raw silk 
by the weavers, as the following statement shows: 

“A statement showing the consumption of silk throughout the 
United Kingdom during each of the last five years, and the first 
quarter of the current year, respectively, from returns of the quan- 
tity taken out of the warehouses. 


Raw and Waste Silk, ‘Thrown Silk. 


1823 - ~<),a Ib. 2,104,257 Ib. 363,864 
1824 - - ° - 3.547 777 463,271 
1825 . - . - 93,044,416 559,642 
1826 - - - - 1,964,188 229,325 
1827 - - - - 3,759,138 454,015 
1828 quarter ending Sth April 1,131,171 112,363” 


One very ingenious gentleman attempted to get over the awkward 
qbstacle, presented by the fact of the great augmentation in the 
quantity of silk taken out of the East-India warehouses for manu- 
jacturing, by availing himself of an equivocal kind of argument once 
employed by Lord Liverpool, who attributed the distress of Ireland 
to a superabundant harvest; and he accordingly supposed that the 
existing distress might be occasioned by a cuperalundance of silk 
from the warebcuses. ..d0 appat sirecdinnthicdrp yp stisalannnaviat 
rers had been tempted by low prices to burthen themselves with too 
much of the raw commodity, we can uuderstand that it might occa- 
sion a drain upon their capital. But when they give advanced pri- 
ces for the raw silk, surely this can only proceed, from a conviction 
that there is or will be a demand for the wrought articles.. We are 
assured that some of the very men, who, at the meeting alluded to, 
maintained that the trade was ina state of utter ruin, did offer and 
give at the East-India House, a few weeks before, to wit, on the 23d 
June last, the prices of 19s 6d_per Ib., 22s 5d per Ib., and 22s 8d per 
ib., for the same qualities of Bengal Novi Silk, which cost at the 
preceding sale, in September last, 18s 9d per Ib., 21s Sd per Ib., and 
21s 3d per Ib. respectively. 

Here then we have every ingredient to make up a porert proof 
that the measure of the government hassucceeded. ‘The consump- 
tion of silk goods has increased to an unprecedented extent; rival 
silk looms are setting up all over the kingdom; cotton weavers 
are transforming into silk weavers; the quantity of raw silk taken 
for weaving is augmenting in an astonishing ratio, and although 
the quantity imported is progressively increasing, the manufac- 
turers now, even very now, are content to give an advanced price 
for it! 

But it is fair to hear what the Coventry weavers say; they peti- 
tioned Parliament on the 8th July, before Mr. Grant had made his 
unanswerable statement in the House of Commons, and prior to 
the meeting of the master manufacturers at the London 'Tavern.— 
From their petition we extract the following allegations. 

They begin by stating, that “ from the first intimation of an inten- 
tion to break up the prohibitory law, the petitioners have confidently 
anticipated the gradual decay of their trade.” ‘This gradual decay 
has been developed in the vast extension of looms, the increased de- 
mand for the raw material, and an unprecedented consuinption of 
wrought silks! They continue: 

“Though they were pushed to an unequal warfare, and doomed 
to bear an unequal burthen, they have endeavoured, by additional 
exertion, and to the utmost of their abilities, to realize those advan- 
tages which were promised by the advocates of free trade; but the | 
temporary excitement produced by those efforts has been taken up 
by transient observers as a triumphant proof of prosperity and used 
as an argument against them !—So long as a law exists, in any shape, 
or under | conditions, which admits of the introduction and sale 
of foreign silk goods in the English market, so long the British silk 
manufacture must sustain an injury: and the petitioners further be-! 
lieve, that rer my short of a return to the prohibitory laws under | 
which their trade has flourished, and they have been happy, can re- | 
store them to the same condition.”’ 

Either these Coventry weavers are, like their brethren in Spital- 
fields, more jealous of the rivalry of new establishments in this 
kingdom, than of those in France and India; or their prejudices are | 
as absurd as that patriot’s in the Idler, who thought the City Road a 
dangerous innovation, and that the Broad-wheel Act would prove 
the ruin of Old England. 

The following passage in the speech of Mr. Grant, on the 18th 
July, affords an answer fo all such maudlin reasonings: 

“There never had been a trade so nursed and bolstered up as the 
silk manufacture, particularly the throwing part of it. The conse- 
quence was, that the trade generally, and the throwing part of it in| 
particular, exhibited a singular exception to the general spirit and 
animation which pervaded every other English manufacture. It had | 
‘been constantly subject to stagnation; it had displayed no traces of | 
genius in its productions; it had exhibited no aspirations after im- | 
provement, but had been content with dull mediocrity, or excellence | 
up to a certain point only, beyond which there had been no effort to 
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selves below foreigners with respect to the machinery employed in 
the silk manufacture. We, who were so proud of our machinery— 
who dreaded to communicate the secret of our pre-eminence to fo- 
reigners—were obliged to declare that the machinery of foreign- 
ers Was so superior to our own, that it was impossible we could 
cempete with them. It was a singular proof of the moral effect of 
such paralyzing laws, that such an argument should have been ad- 
vanced in this country asa ground for resisting alteration. What 
had been the result of the change in the system? Now that the or- 
dinary motives of human action—now that competition, rivalry, and 
necessity (which, after all, was the source of every improvement) 
were allowed to operate, the manufacture had improved to such an 
extent of which hardly a notion could be formed. Manufacturing 
establishments were rising up all over the country, he might say, al- 
most like exhalations. When he held the office of President of the 


y | Board of Trade, he received a deputation from some gentlemen en- 


gaged in the throwing department, who candidly stated that the 
measures introduced by his right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had, 
they would not say, improved the existing trade, but created a new 
trade. Such had been the spirit and animation infused into the ma- 
nufacture by the change inthe law! One of the gentlemen inform- 
ed him that a part of the machinery employed in throwing, called 
“the swift,” which before the alteration could perform only Teertebe 
revolutions within a given time, had since the alteration been so im- 
proved, that it was now made to perform twenty-two revolutions 
within the same period. In consequence of the improvements in 
the machinery, silk, which, before the alteration in the law, cost 
8s or 10s per Ib. for throwing, could now be thrown for 3s or 5s per 
lb. A peculiar description of silk used in the Coventry manufacture 
which formerly could not be thrown for less than 4s or 5s per Ib., 
was now commonly thrown for 2s or 3s; and one throwster ia Lon- 
don threw it for 1s 6d per Ib.” 

The writer of this article can fully confirm the latter part of Mr. 
Grant’s statement. In June last, he visited the mili for throwing silk 
(the first established in this country by Mr. Lombe, in the the year 
1719) at Derby; the whole of the machinery of this mill was un- 
dergoingalteration. From the remaining part of the old machinery, 
it ss gee to be clumsy and inconvenient; the new machinery, 
is of an improved and elegant kind, and calculated not merely 
to accelerate the process, but to ensure its perfection. This was 
undisguisedly attributed to the rivalry in the organizing trade, 
which was encouraged by the impulse given to that trade by the 
new law. 

The sensible portion of the silk manufacturers candidly say that 
they fear not fair competition with foreigners; what they most dread 
is illegal competition, produced by smuggling, the necessary conse- 
quence of prohibition, or high protecting duties. 

We forbear to say anything on the claims of India in this question : 
the case is strong enough against the silk manufactures, without re- 
sorting to the argumentum ad misericordiam. 

It is with regret we see the act of the 7th Geo. IV. continued :for 
another year, contrary to stipulation. It is to be hoped that this sac- 
rifice to prejudice is no token of a desire to abandon a successful 
experiment. 


—~—p>—- 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The second grand division ofthe improvements of the Castle will 
commence next week, when anumber of workmen will commence 
operations at the Round Tower. The towers that have been recent- 
ly added to the upper ward, and the additional height given to the 
whole of that part of the edifice, necessarily diminished the claim, 
this circumstance liad been foreseen from the commencement of the 
improvements, and a magnificent addition to the present building was 
designed in the original plan, and is now about to be carried into exe 
cution. ‘The admirers of antiquity will be gratified to learn that the 
original structure will be untouched, and that the rooms within 
whose walls captive Monarchs have confessed the superior prowess 
of the British lion will still remain as in the days of our Edwards 
and our Henrys. From the interior of the present tower an addi- 
tional one, 30 feet in height, will be erected on a foundation of inver- 
ted arches, and on the summit of that a small turret will be placed 
on which the Royal Standard will be hoisted, at an elevation of 55 
feet above its present height. The style of architecture will be per- 
fectly symmetrical with the remainder of the building, and its noble 


appearance when completed will more than ever entitle it to be | 


termed “the proud keep of Windsor, rjsing in the majesty of pro- 
portion, and girt with the double belt of its kindred and coeval tow- 
ers.”’ ‘The furniture of Lord Hurrington, who, as Governor of the 
Castle, occupied the tower, has been removed from the apartments, 
and the valuable paintings secured from the possibility of injury.— 
It is expected that the execution of the design will occupy two years; 
and it is not intended to make any material alteration in the lower 
ward till the expiration of that period. In the event of his Majes- 
ty’s residing at the Castle this autumn, we understand that it is defi- 
nitively arranged that the North Terrace (by far the most extensive, 
and commanding the greatest variety of prospect) will remain open 
for the public; and when the improvements at the Round Tower 
shall be advanced to a sufficient state of forwardness, it isintended to 
give still further facilities for the general accommodation of visitants. 
The principal Royal apartments are now entirely completed, and 
internal grandeur unequalled in Europe. The richness of the deco- 
rations in some of the principal rooms is finely contrasted with the 
chaste simplicity of the Corridor into which they open. its only orna- 
ment consisting of some of his Majesty’s most valuable cabinet 
er The flower garden, bounded by the Pentagon Terrace, 
vas been laid out into a variety of walks and parterres, and the shrubs 
and plants are ready for removal to their new site, whenever orders 
to that effect are issued, which are daily expected. 


SUNN ALY, 


Hampden.—As history docs not exactly inform us of the actual 
nature of the wound of which this celebrated patriot died, Lord 
Nugent and a party of friends lately caused the body to be disin- 
terred for the purpose of ascertaining this curious point, on which a 
wag has written the following: 

On Lord Nugent's dull feat at the tomb of Hampden. 
When Nugent sought the tomb with so much pains, 
Folks wondering said, “Is our great neighbour haunted ?” 
But, when they heard that be had found some brains, 
They asked no more what t’was his Lordship wanted ! 
Ayti-Hum, 

3 Died, on Monday last, at Milton, Northamptonshire, of ossifica- 
tion of the heart, in the 54th year of his age, the Rev. Jobn Castle- 
ton Miller, D.D., Rector of Milton, and many years Chaplain to 

sovernment in the island of Malta.—August 28. 


Since the abolition of the establishment of the Jesuits in France, 
they have resolved to remove them elsewhere. A college at. Fri- 
bourg, which belongs to them, will contain 1,200, and another in 
Savoy about 800 students. 

The Turk.—The Grand Vizier.—This 
ment from the Sultan. 








officer receives his appoint- . 
t He has the care of tle whole empire; he} O’ Donnell.—Dublin Packet. 
advance. He might mention, as a most remarkable example of the | manazes the revenue, ‘dministers justice (both in civil and criminal 





—— 
tan puts into his hand the seals of the Empire, which is the bad 
his office, and which he always wears Se his breast. His — 
amounts to 600,000 dollars a-year, exclusive of presents and other 
perquisites. 

e Visiers of the Bench are styled Bashaws of the three horse 
tails—three horse tails being carried before them when they march. 

Begler-Beg.—A Bebler-Beg is a Viceroy, with several provinces 
under his command. 

Pachas.—A Pacha (Bashaw) is a Governor under a Begler-Beg ; a 
Sangiac is a deputy Governor. 

The Reis Effendi is the Lord Chancellor and Secretary of State: 
the name signifies ‘ Chief of the Writers.” 

The Testerdar is the High Treasurer. The Public Treasury is 
never touched, even by the Sultan, except in cases of the utmost 
emergency. The Sultan has his Private Treasury, which he uses at 
will. Some idea may be formed of the enormous wealth in the 
Public ‘Treasury, which has been accumulating under forty Sultans, 
froma statement of Prince Cantemir. He says that in his time 
thirteen millions and a half of rix dollars were annually returned to 
the two ‘Treasurers. 

The Mufti is the Chief Ecclesiastic. His name signifies “an ex- 
ounder of the law”’—he is consulted on all emergencies. Should 
e commit treason, he is punished in a curious manner: he is put 

into a mortar, in one of the Seven Towers, and there the law ex. 
pounder is pounded to death. Such a punishment has not been in- 
flicted since the reign of Amurath IV. 


Parting with an Old Friend.—About two years ago a sailor had the 
misfortune to take on board more grog than ballast, and falling into 
the hold, dislocated his shoulder. The poor fellow was at sea, and 
being without proper surgical aid, lost the use of his limb. It hung 
useless from his body, and proved a great burthen. Having applied 
to the most celebrated surgeon in London, he was told that nothing 
could be done for him but removing the arm from the socket. He 
was not so ready at first to part company with his arm, but being 
told it would never again render him any assistance, Jack consented 
to have it off, observing at the time that no hull should keep on 
board more cats than could catch mice. He was admitted some 
months since into Guy’s Hospital, and prepared for the operation. 
All the pupils attended to see the operator take the arm off, and 
nothing could exceed the skill displayed by Sir —— on the occa- 
sion. ‘The arm was put aside to be taken away. Jack never uttered 
a word until it was over. He then said, “I should like to see my 
arm if you have no objection.” “ None,” replied Sir ——, “if you 
desire it.” The amputated limb was brought, and Jack, taking the 
hand exclaimed very deliberately, ‘Farewell messmate! You and 
I have weathered many a tough gale together, and now we must 
part. You have been a good friend to me: I shall never find such 
another!” The surgeons were struck by the odd manner in which 
he had taken leave of his arm, and a handsome subscription was en- 
tered into for his benefit. He got well ina few weeks, but he has 
not yet lost the recollection of parting with his old friend. 


London College.—We invite the attention of the public to the letter 
in this day’s Courier from a Subscriberto King’s College, London. It was 
of great importance to remove forthwith all doubtson the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been most distinctly and officially stated—That every 
individual Member of Kings College will be required to attend Di- 
vine Service according to the rites, and to receive instruction in con- 
formity to the Church of England ; 2dly, That accordingly King’s 
College will differ from the London University in this, that whereas 
religious instruction is not intended to form a part of the general ed- 
ucatian_-of the..ctudente. swithiry y aghowne ie we vivo wné spirit and 
the principles of the Established Church, is intended to constitute an 
indispensable portion ot the system pursued in King’s College.—Cou- 
rier. 


In the Album of the Bell Rock Light-house are the following lines 
by Sir Walter Scott :— 
Pharos Loquitur. 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Round on the dusky brow of night : 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
| And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 
| July 30, 1814. Watter Scorr. 
Mr. Campbell. the distinguished author of the “ Pleasures of Hope," 
is to deliver a course of Lectures in the University of London next 
Spring, “On the History of Classical Literature. It is a part of the 
plan of this establishment, that in addition to the Lectures ot the regu- 
lar Professors, the Counsel shall have the power of engaging indt- 
viduals of celebrity, to give occasional courses, and that too upon 
: subjects for which a Professor has been appointed.” 


It is reported that Mr. Charles Kemble has sold his shares in Cr- 
vent Garden Theatre, to Mr. Willett. We hope itis true, and that 
| this accomplished actor is thereby rid ofa tediously protracted law- 
‘suit. His future energies will, we trust, be directed towards his pra 
fession, of which heis so distinguished an ornament. 


| <Archery.—A superb felechampetre was given by the Earl and Coun- 
| tess of Verulam, at their magnificent residence, near St. Alban’s, on 
| Menday week. The shooting commenced at four o’clock, on the spa- 
|cious lawn. In different parts of the ground, and at suitable distan- 
| ces, targets were placed for the trial of skill; groups of fashionables 
_ Were now seen at each station exerting their abilities at the bow ; the 

weather was particularly favourable, and atthat moment the coup d’ail 
| Was beautiful and picturesque ; the number of splendidly dressed Ja- 
| dies, dispersed over the lawn, some in the act of shooting at the dil- 
| ferent targets, others promenading froin one station to another, and 
| many seated under the shade of trees, surrounded by luxuriant scene- 
| ry, bounded by fine woods formeda natural picture in the science 
of archery. Lady Emely Grimstone, second daughter of the noble 
| host and hostess, and the Marquis of Abercorn, were declared vic: 
| tors, and rewarded with the prizes. At six o’clock the company r¢- 
paired to a splendid banquet laid in the two spacious saloons : the t@- 
bles were tastefully and sumptuously ornamented, and loaded with 
the choicest viands, with a profusion of excellent wines. After the 
repast,the noble guests repaired to the ball room, when dancing 
commenced and continued until nearly one o'clock. ‘The company 
consisted of 200 persons of distinction. 


A great number of labourers are at present busily employed in re- 
ducing another portion of Blythes wood hill to a level with the part 
formerly cut. As the present cut isthrough the most elevated part 
of the hill, (with the exception of what is occupied by Blytheswood- 
square) the trouble and expense must be greater than formerly.— 
The once beautiful hill of Blytheswood promises soon to be covered 
entirely with buildings.—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Melancholy Occurrence.—A few days ago, a young Baronet, who 
not long since came into possession of his title and a large family 
estate, puta period to his own existence by firing the contents of a 
loaded pistol into his right side. ‘The ball penetrated the heart. Al- 
though in possession of the causes which led to this melancholy e- 
vent, we decline mentioning them for obvious reasons.—Freeman + 
Journal. The Baronet alluded to is, we regrettostate, Sir Hugh 

















A few days ago a marriage was celebrated in one of the manufac 
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" i aughter of a Lord, and a young linen-draper. 
and, who ee ptevden hatin from a provinciel Journal—Miss 
re core e daughter of the Lord of that time, had been suffering for 

time from a violent tooth-ache, for which she could obtain no 
lief She had sent for the dentist, but in alarm at the idea of losing 
“5 {the beautiful ornaments of her person, had fled from his pre- 
ye claiming, “No, I will never consent;” when the young Adol- 
reg w 10 was bringing home some muslins which had been 
= db Miss G...... entered the house, and thinking that the den- 
on pe person about to offer violence to the lady, interposed ; 
. affair however, was soon explained, and Miss G....... in an excess 
ra a declared she would give half her fortune to any person who 
rd cure her. The young Adolphe gerew 4 flew across the road 

5" pottle of the Paraguay Roux, with whic he returned, and the 
nd applying it to her tooth, was cured ina minute. The gallant 
Hf ne ‘Adolphe refused to receive any recompense ; but the 
id . leased with his disinterestedness and grateful for his kindness, 
month afterwards accompanied him to the altar, in spite of the op- 

osition of her parents. ; 

Wonderful Ingenuity.—A few days since we had the gratification o 
witnessing @ striking instance of what human ingenuity, in conjunc- 
on with indefatigable perseverance, is capable of accomplishing.— - 
oung gentleman, a native of this place, has printed several copies | 

a of which we have perused—of an eighteen mo work, exten- 
ling to nearly ate se pages. Our readers, we believe, will be 
carcely able to credit the fact, that this ingenious youth made the 
vhole of the types, consisting of various sizes, with bis own hand, 

.nd with the assistance of no other ee than a penknife. He 

:so constructed the press with which the work was printed, and man- 

factured his own ink. What is perhaps as singular, is, that he com- 

sosed, corrected, and printed the whole eg with his own 
and without having the slightest direction from any individnal, or | 
ny idea of a priating establishment, or any thing belonging to it.— 

The quality of the type, and the manner in which the whole work is 
}xecuted, are really, under all the circumstances of the case, calcu- 
Fated to excite the highest astonishment.—Elgin Courier. 


Definition and uses of the Dicky.—An apology fora shirt, having 
}everal of the outward appearances of the reality, such as gills, be- 
om, plait, and fold, to enclose the chin, and ‘“ display columns in 
vont” through the opening in the waistcoat. But here the resem- 
blance ends, for tail it has none, and body next akin thereunto. Itis 
2 modern improvement or the nether a of our forefathers, 
und is (agreeably to the doctrine of Lord Monbodo) to a shirt what 
} man is to amonkey ; that is, it has got rid of its tail. The dicky 
nay be worn witha shirt, or without a shirt, just as it happens to 
uit the fancy, the purse, or the convenience of the wearer. ‘The 
atter isthe more economical mode. But there are some gentlemen 
vho do not scruple to wear both the apology and the shirt at the 
ame time. Nay, there are some who will wear a dozen of these 
npologies at once, one above the other, each hiding the dirt beneath 
t.and tenaciously reserving the whole essence of bodily filth, col- 
pected by sweatings and sweltering through the dust and dirt of a 
ix week's campaign. ‘The dicky is the traveller's friend, and saves 
jim all the expenses of a trunk ‘or valise. He crams a dozen into 
he crown of his hat, and as soon as his shirt becomes dirty, he makes 
t the foundation whereon to build his superstructure of dickies; 
ndthey may be seen rising weekly, or oftner, dicky above dicky, 
ransferred from the crown of the hat to the declivity of the chin, 
nd swelling out the bosom, so that returning home shirted with a 
‘ound dozen of those articles, the traveller is congratulated on his 
lerived from the journey; and fience a trip to a wafering'yrmee hes 
juently, and most unjustly, bears away the credit due toa well 
irranged series of dickies, A dicky is a consummate hypocrite : it 
pnakes the wearer appear decently about the bosom and face, while | 
ill around beneath he carries from thirty to sixty days’ dirt. He is} 
dike a fish in market, growing prodigiously stale, but having the gills | 
painted fresh to deceive the eyes of the buyer. 
About 34,000 volumes have been collected sinee theeburning of 
Moscow in 1812. e University is now enriched by the anatomi- 
val museum of Professor Loder, which it purchased for 10,000} 
vubles; and the chymical laboratory is supposed to be the first in | 
Nurope. Prince Gallitzen has lately established an economical so- | 
“iely and school of agriculture, with professors of chymistry, <d 
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“istics, mineralogy geography, lan hi botany, gar- 
. ; oe? ’ guages, architecture, botany, g: 
dening, planting, mechanics, book-keeping, and the veterinary art. 
There has recently been submitted to his Majesty a manuscript | 
“we splendidly illustrated work of the lives and actions of all the 
" ies of Wales. The narratives are written in a beautiful hand, 
diff in the various characters and after the style of writing of the 
i rent ages, and present singular specimens of penmanship. Each | 
ife has appended 
Wire. to the former manner of illustrating missals, &c , and 
cutened with gilding, precisely after the manner of ancient times. 


‘here 's @ portrait of every Prince, from Edward of Carnarvon to 
percent Majes 1 

1€ several portraits ‘thin ri 4 i ste of 
each period” are within rich borders of gold, in the taste of | 


heraldic. t of art, with embellishments of armorial bearings, 
}. ic. badges, copies of all the monuments of Princes of Wales 


iD exi C > 7 | 
a tistence, &e, "The commencement of each life is characterized 
y an illuminated ca 
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trwabes j o'clock, attended a Privy Council, and returned at six 
cans Was oe i ; otes "@ idavits 

lating to t cupied in hearing Mr. Bruce read affidavits, 


horning,, 


On Christmas da 


Nth of July, 1933 Y, 1827, the thermometer stood at 54; and on the 


oa , it stood at 50 degrees. 

levoly 10W the enormous disparity of the business which at present 

ns state. there the Courts in 

isposed oft n the six years from 1820 to 1826, the number of causes 
of the Court of King’s Bench were 13,379; in the Com- 

he 920; in the Exchequer, 1,346. 

oF the Ate lads who were sent by the Pacha of Egypt to France, 

\avarino ps of being educated, are, notwithstanding the batile of 

“amination > eg there for some years. At their last public 

Vasted. Th they showed clearly that their time has not been 

hem write. ey all speak and write French with propriety. 

n translatin ery tolerable French verses, and another is occupied 

e intends ie a treatise on mineralogy into his native tongue, which 

. © publish on his return to Egypt. 

een ‘ . 

lebrated ome arch at Hyde-park-corner is an exact copy of the 

n Italy, erected to the memory of the Emperor Constantine 

Prince Le 

el, aad win Pet of Saxe Cobourg arrived here, at the Albion Ho- 

for France.—Brichti® passage in the Talbot steam packet this day 

Yeap spent. ] grlon Gazelte.—(In this pleasant way is our 50,0001. 

Mr. Dawkj ‘i 
‘ appointed E son of the Commissioners for Woods and Forest: 


to it a likeness of the Prince, painted peewee | 


ty, several of which have never been engraved. | 


pital letter, afterthe manner of rare and valua-| 
bes raised gold. Itis the work of ten years’ study | 

is Majesty 2 vith t york, ex- 
rressive of his higl Jesty returned a letter with the work, | 
neellor on Wednesday, after the rising of the | 
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Westminster-hall, it is only necessary | 
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veda aed voy to Greece, and will shortly take hi . 
Usuls oy » a ake his departare. 
48 Will also shortly be appointed for the chief ports. 



























THE BALKAN. 

The great range of Mount Hemus, or the Balkan, stretches across 
Turkey, from the Hadriatic to the Euxine, an extent of five hundred 
miles. From the heights of Hamus, mythology tells us, the giant 
Typhon attempted to seale heaven, but was struck down by the thun- 
der-bolts of Jove. ‘This is the mountain too, which resounded with 
the “ Bacchanal’s cries,” when Orpheus was torn into pieces by the 
women of Thrace. The Balkan range has spurs branching off to the 
north and south. At the extremity of the notrhern branches are the 
fortresses of Chumla (1) and the towns of Ternova (2) and Sophia (3) 
Which command the passes of the mountains. 


THE PASSES OF THE BALKAN. 

1. Cuumta. This famous fortress, 120 miles N. N. W. of Constan- 
tinople, is situated on the northern terrace of the Balkan, enclosed by 
mountains on all sides except the east, and defended on that side by 
vast entrenchments and redoubts in the torm of acrescent. The hills 
here are very precipiious and high, and covered with thorns and 
briars. Here, in 1810, the Russian General Kaminsky was repulsed 
after a most sanguinary and obstinate assault. From these moun- 
tains, soon afterwards, the Vizier Ahmed came impetuously down 
into Bulgaria, forced the Russians under Kutusoff across the Danube, 
and pursued them into Wallachia. Here Hussein Pacha is now 
awaiting the onset of the Russians. 

Cuomra contains about 60,000 inhabitants. It glitters from afar 
with domes and minarets, and its vast ramparts, three miles in length, 
flanked by watch-towers, frown defiance upon the plains below. 
The hills around it are covered with beautiful gardens and rich 
plantations. 

2. Ternova, at the extremity of another branch of the Balkan. 
This is the ancient Turnobum. It was formerly a Royal seat, fortifi- 
ed, and once the capital of Bulgaria. ‘This place commands the two 
roads leading directly upon Adrianople, which run over the steepest 
and roughest parts of the Balkan. 

3. Sopnia, the ancient Triadifza, a large and populous town, situ- 
ated on a beautiful plain surrounded by mountains. It was built by 
the Emperor Justinian. It is one of the greatest thoroughfares in 
Turkey, being on the route from Constantinople to Venice aud Hun- 
gary. Among the hills of Sophia is Trajan’s Gate, erected in com- 
memoration of that Emperor’s march through this region. 


These are the three places which command the passes of the 
Balkan. 


GENERAL REFERENCES. 
b. Varna, now besieged by the Russians, is the great sea-port of 
Bulgaria, and a powerful fortress. In the year 1444, the Turks de- 


—e the Hungarians at this place, and slew their king, Laudis- 
laus IV. 
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n. Isaczi, where the Russian army crossed the Danube on the %i: 
of June last. 

p. Ismait, whence the Russian flotilla escorted the brigade of foot. 
chasseurs, on the 9th of last June. to Isaczi. Ismail was captured by 
Suwarrow in 1790. Directly opposite, on the south bank of the 
Danube, is Tultsia, which surrendered to the Russians last June. 

s. Braitaw, which surrendered to the Russians on the 18th June, 
after a sanguinary resistance. On the opposite side of the river Se- 
reth, and on the same bank of the Danube, is Galatz. 'The next river 
eastward isthe small, but now famous Pruth. 

m. Bapapac, the head quarters of the Russian army on the 15th 
of a June. Thisis the ancient Tonci, the place to which Ovid was 
exiled. 

The neighborhood of Babadag is celebrated as the resort of vast 
numbers of large eagles. Here the archers of all Turkey and Ta 
ary obtain feathers for their arrows. 

¢. Manxatta, which surrendered to the Russians in the early part 
of July last. 


h. Karasu, which became the Russian head quarters on the 6th 
July last, 


f. Bazartic, wherethe Russian head quarters were established on 
the 1ith July. 

t. Sitistria,invested by the Russians on the 31st July, and still be- 
sieged. Itis a large town, with a strong fortress. It isa Bishop’s Set. 
It resisted the Russians in 1773. 

On the 23th July the Russians appeared before Chumla, having 
marched from Bazartie. And they are still before Chumla. 

Having thus traced the Russian march, we will notice other places 
in Turkey, important from position and circumstance. 

ee. BELGRADE, a great fortress celebrated for its ancient sieges. I* 
is built on a hill, encompassed by a double wall,and flanked by 
great number of towers. ‘ 

w. Ruscuvx is defended by a strong castle, and has a population 
of about 20,000. 

v. GHIURGEVOU, opposite Ruschuk, on the N. bank of the Danube. 
This place and Ruschuk are still in the hands of the Turks. 

ec. Nissa, Which resisted the Russians in 1810. 

w. Turtokal; y. Sisrov; J. Hinsova; c. Kavarna; i. Isrri. 
OPOLIS. 

9. ApRIaNoPLE, or the city of Adrian ; situated on the Hebrus, at 
the confluence of the Ardiscus and Tonzus. Theseare the three riv 
ers in whose waters Orestes purified himself from the murder of his 
mother. The primitive name of this city was Oyestia; its present 
Turkish name is'Edrene. Adrianople was capturedin 1360, b the Sul. 
tan Amurath I. and it was the residence of the Ottoman Emperors 
from that time until the capture of Constantinople. It is of circular 
form, eight miles in compass, surrounded by walls and defended by 
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towers. The great ornament of city isethe celebrated mosque of 
the Sultan Selim, which is described in glowing colours by Lady Ma- 
vy Wortley Montague. ~° , ” 

Selivria, on the Marmora, where the road from Adrianople joins the 
road along the coast. ‘The ancient Selimbria is a celebrated port.— 
Here is the imperia! granary, t@ which the cori of the province is 

brought. There is an anciefit Greekichurch in this place, where 
they shew a picture of the Virgin Mary, drawn by St. Luke. 

Rodosto, on the Marmera, west of Selirria. It is a town situated 
on the brow of a hill, at the bottom.of a bay. 

x. Gatwiport onthe neck of the peninsula, at the entrance of the 
Marmora. The ancient Callipolis, built by Callias, Prince of the 
Athenians. This is sta large town; it is not walled, but is defend- 
ed bya castle andsa tower. The inhabitants of this place are fa- 
mous for making excellent arrows. By the late accounts from the 
seat of war, it Seems that some Russian soldiers were wounded by 
arrows, and they expressed great dissatisfaction at the use of this 
novel, but not new weapon. 

a. a. Wwwin, the ancient Viminacium, a strong fortress and a Bi- 

shop’s See. In 1739 the Turks repulsed the Hungarians from this 
place. 
s. Nicorors, aglarge town, defended by a castle. Here in 1396 
the Emperor Sigismund was defeated by Suitan Bajazet, although 
the former lost only twenty thousand men, aud the Turks sixty 
thousand. 

10. Smyrwa. 


THE ROADS TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The most frequented road is from Ruschuck (w) to Resgrad; (27 
miles,) thence to Chumla, (18 miles.) thence to Pravadee (18 miles) 
at the head of the little river Sulianlar, which flows into the Euxine 
at Varna, (6) thence to Aidos (4) or to Karnabat, (5) about 31 miles. 
From Aidos the road runs eastward of Adrianople, (9) through seve- 
ral villages and towns, to Selivria on the Marmora, and thence along 
the shore of the Marmora to Constantinople. (a) This is the route 
which itis presumed the Russians will take. 
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course in the same direction, which, according to the rules of sailing, 
she had no right to do. 


Witnesses were called, who stated that if the vessels were in the posi- 


the master of the Alert to have sailed to the Jeeward, and that the 
Juno ought not to have altered her course. These witnesses con- 
curred with those who bad been examined on the other side, in sta- 
ting that it was an established rule of the sea, that a ship sailing with 
the wind should in all cases give way for one sailing by the wind, 
whose duty it would be to keep straight on her course, in order that 
the ship sailing with the wind might not be deceived in the course 
she might choose. There was no fixed rule asto which side a vessel 
with the wind shonld pass a vessel by the wind; that was left to the 
discretion of the captain to determine which should appear tlie best 
and safest, under existing circumstances. 

Best C. J. told the jury that the question for their consideration 
would be—first, whether the alert was to the leeward of the Juno, as 
had been stated by the defendants witnesses; and secondly, if they 
were of opinion that she was, whether there was any established rule 
among seaman, that aship sailing with the wind, being to the Jee- 
ward a-head of aship by the wind, should continue her course to 
the leeward, and that the ship by the wind should pursue her course 
without any alteration? Ii their opinion should be in the afirma- 
tive of these questions, his lordship thought their verdict must be for 
the defendants ; but if their opinion should be tothe contrary, then 
he thought it should be for the plaintii’s. 

The jury, alter a short deliberaion, returned a verdict for the de- 


| fendants. 


Best C. J. then said. that as the decision of the jury might be of 
some importance upon one of the questions, he wished to know if 
they were of opinion thata rule had been established by seamen, 
that a vessel sailing with the wind should give way to one sailing by 
the wind, and that the ship by the wind should not alter her course, 

To this question the jury replied in the affirmative. 





From Karnabat (5) a road leads directly to Adrianople. (9) From | 
Chumla down to Karnabal, by the way of Osman Bazar, (g) a road 
jeads nearly parellel to the route from Chumla to Aidos. 

The second Great Road leads from Sistur (y) to Ternora. (2) and | 
thence leads in two directions to Kerzanlik (6) and Selymnia, (7) and | 
thence to Adrianople. (9) 

A Third Road leads from Belgrade (e. e.) to Nissa, (¢.c.) thence | 
to Sophia, (3) thence by the way of Tarlar-Bazarlio (8) to Adri- 
enople, (9) thence to Constantinople. (a) 

From the mouths of the Danube, a road leads along the Ezine, 
terminating at the Cape of Mount Hemuggbelow Varna. (b) 

From Silistria (1) a road leads direct tgWhumla.(1) From Tur- 
iukai (u) a road also leads to Chumila. 

From Widin (a. a.) a road leads to Adrianople, by the way of So- 
“ana. (3) 


From Ismail (p) a road leads to Bazartic, ({) thence to Pravadee.\ substances of the most common and ordinary domestic uses,—of 
where the route from Chumla joins it, and thence to Aidos (4) and | being wrought into one of the lightest and most fashionable of our | 
Karnabat. (5) On this road, between Basartic and Pravadee, the | textures. av x 
Russian Advance Guard, under General Rudiger, is now stationed, | , 


having left Chumia on the right. 


Fuxine to Constantinople, but it has long been impassable. 

By referring to our chart, it will be seen that a road leads from | 
Widin (a.a.) allthe way along the south bank of the Danube, 
another from Constantinople along the Marmora, and to the fortresses | 
of the Dardanelles. 
the different roande hw rofarrine to the ehaw 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
NAVIGATION—IMPOR TANT RULE. 


A vessel sailing with the wind, should give way to one sailing by 
the wind, and the ship sailing by the wind is not to alter her | 
course. ] 

COURT OF KINGS BENCH. 
Handasyde and Ors. vy. Wilson and Ors. | 
Parke opened the pleadings. aeiitl, 
Jones, Serj. with whom was Stephen, stated that the plaintiffs in 
this case were the owners of a brig called the Juno, burden 150 tons, 
and that the defendants were the owners of aemack catled the Alert, | 
belonging tothe Leith and Berwick Navigation Company, of which | 
the defendants were members. ‘The action was brought. to recover 

« compensation for the loss of the Juno, which it was alleged, had | 

been occasioned by the negligence of the defendants’ servants, who | 

were entrusted with the care and management of the Alert. It! 
appeared that on the 16th of January last, the Juno sailed from | 

London, bound to Shields, and proceeded safely on her voy-_ 

age until the Sunday following, which was on the 20th of the) 

month, when she had arrived off Whitby, on the coast of Yorkshire. 

At about five o’clock on the morning of that day, one of the seamen 

on deck perceived avessel, about two cables’ length ahead, bearing 

towards them. The Juno was at this time sailing close hauled, 
in a N. N. W. direction, with a westerly wind; the other 
ship, which proved to be the Alert, coming in a direction, | 

S. W. The master of the Juno, upon being informed that ano- | 

‘ther vessel was close a-head of him, went forward, and having hailed | 

her, desired her crew to luff; or, in other words, to put their helm | 

a-lee, at the same time putting his own helm a-weather. By this ar- | 
rangement, if the master of the Alert had followed the instructions | 
of the master of the Juno, which, as a good seaman, it was insisted, | 
he oughtto have done, the vessels would have undoubtedly passed | 


clear of each other, and no accident could possibly have arisen ; | 
bat. instead of doing so, the master of the Alert kept on his former | 
course until within a very short distance of the Juno, when, instead | 


of putting bis helm a-lee, which might even then have carried him 








From our files by the Birmingham. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Tn our last paper we stated the grounds upon which we considered 
thatthe Government of the United Stetes had adopted the measure 
of a high prohibitory duty in too early a stage of their commercial 
system. In examining the question of retafiation, we stated our 
opinion as to the impolticy of any measures which should induce us 
to impose a tax upon the elements of our commerce. 

The great staple of the American export trade, and of our leading 
English manufactures, unfortunately happens to be the same article, 
‘namely—cotton. This fabric, which is at once capable of being 
manufactured into articles of the highest elegance, as well as into 


The crew of the Alert swore positively to these facts; and other 


tion described by the witnesses for the defendant, it was the duty of 





nye to —_[_> 


pal exports to the continent of Europe, and has become a main ay: 
cle in our general commerce. But how has this been effectes 
Simply, because it has not been burthened by protecting dutie a. 
imposts,—and, above all, because it has received the benefit, = 
though by uo means a full and legitimate one, of Earopean skill’ ~ 
capital. Some British capitalists first began the culture and any 
facture of indigo about forty years ago in Bengal. What was owrne 
factured by the natives of India betore that time was trash unfit 
the European market; and this valuable dye was principal 4 
plied by Spanish America. At the present period indigo is deere, 
found in the list of American exports to this country The Indiny 
commodity has almost alone been received and used by four-fift! ed 
Europe, Asia, and America. aa 
Meanwhile the Indians look on, but do not follow us. 
stationary and bigoted to their old methods, and cannot ev 
us to advantage, with so many examples before them. The Europe 
an process is daily haunting them, but they neglect it for the oid * 
tive mode of proceedings, which is coarse, slovenly and improdue 
tive. yielding an article which, even when remanufactured jn rh 
rope, is stilla very inferior commodity. A property worth dae, 
| (wo millions sterling per annum has thus been solely created b oe 
skill, capital, and enterprise of British born subjects living in India . 
suiferance. A newand valuable commodity has been “supplied “ 
our market, which has become the means of an improved manufac. 
ture, and the source of new commercial wealth,—a commodity whic! 
lhalf a century ago, had no existence,—and which before European: 
| tudertook its culture and manufaciure, was unsaleable in a foreign, 
market. 4 
What we have stated as to indigo isan answer to the objected jy. 
feriority of Indian cotton. Indian cottonmay be carried to thesam: 
| degree of perfection as Indian indigo. Let this article only mee: 
| with a due encouragement, and be submitited to the care, skill and 
i capital ef European growers, and it will soon rival the cotton of the 
rest of the world. It will not only compete, with, but thrust out th, 
produce of Carolina and Georgia. Its present inferiority is owin 
|totwo causes; the monopoly of Goverment, and the’ unassiste, 
\ cultivation of the natives. So long as East India cotton is left to the 
rude andslovenly industry of the native inhabitanis,—so long as no 
j attempt is made to improve it, it must always remain, like the indico 
above described, in its coarse, rude, and imperfect condition. The 
cotton grown in India is prepared and brought to market, as it was 
| 390, or perhaps 3,000 years ago. 
| Let British born subjects engage in the culture of cotton, in the 
'same manner in which they engaged in the culture and manufacture 
| of indigo, and we shall soon be independent of the raw produce oi 
‘the United States. 


They are 


en imitate 
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THE ARMY. 
War Ofice, Sept. 1, 1823.—2d Regt. Foot: General Sir W. Ke; 
pel. G. C. B. from 67th Foot, to be Colonel, vice Sir H. Torrens 


, “ ithe clothing of the southern, western, and eastern continents. A 
From the Cape of Mount Hemus, an old road leads along the | paw commodity of this sort, which, after undergoing the process of 
English ert, circulates through innumerable channels of commerce, 
and forms the principal article of our export trade,—with which we 
and | supply the continent of Europe in the first and primitive stage of its | 
, ‘ A ‘| preparation, as cotton twist.—and in its last and more perfect form | 
Our readers will also sce the intersection of } of a finished manufacture. must t 


eptcen, Ure thide we eek cee PO tdy 
dey --- 
1 


| vital importance to our domestic trade; and we have not the slichtest to dispose of their half-pay: Ens. G. Boraston, bail-pay 92d Foo! 
| doubt that we shall be able to emancipate ourselves from a depen- Cornet it. Martin, half-pay 23d Licht Dragoons. ran 

(dance upon the American market for this article, ina much shorter) ~ 4 = 
time than the Americans will be able to supply themselves with the | 


‘which the American tariff has recently produced. 


cottons of Bengal and British India contend for a moment with the | 


deceased—67th Ditto: Major-General J. Macdonald to be Colonel, 
vice Sir Wm. Keppel, appointed to the command of the 2d Foot. 
Staj-—Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert ‘Taylor to be Adjutant. 
eneral to his Majesty’s Forces, vice Major-General Sir Henry Tor 
'rens, deceased, 

Nar Office, Sept. 4, 1828.—43d Regt. of Foot: Lieut. E. Jones 
‘from the Royal staif Corps, to be Lieutenant, vice Hood, ret upon 
ch. p. Royal Staff Corps.—4th Ditto: Lieut. P. Pinnkett, from Ces 

lon Regt. to be Lieut. vice Westley, prom.—Ceylon Regt.: Lieu! 

R. M. Westmacott, fromthe Royal Staff Corps, to be Lieutenant, 
1ot be rejected from any national | vice Plunkett, appointed to the 84th Foot. : 
Se 4g tobe ie ee EN Unattached —To be Ensigns. bv purchase: G 

.» Amefica for an clement of iudustry of this |" yfondrandum —The under-mentioned Officers have been allowe 


s, and of being rendered by its weight, tenacity, and thick-| ¢ 
1ess, impervious almost to cold, is undoubtedly destined to become 


Ancor ay - 


a wtivals- ep 


—~>-—. 
WAR IN THE EAST. 
{In the last Albion we laid before our readers the details of tly 
military operations in Turkey down to the 29th of Jnly befor 


leading manufactures of England. | 
Tie details of commerce, though curious, are often dull, but they | 
are interesting to this country beyond measure, in gy agen rat | Shumla, the place where the 16th Russian Bulletin was dated. We 
of America is not indigenons to those soils in which it is grown, and. ar the accounts in regular order as furnished by the L 
it is only within the last thirty years that it has been cultivated in the |" tam. | rots se mr 
Southern States of America to such a prodigious extent. Our own | : : From the London Courier of Seplember Ist. bennatat 
extensive and unconfined possessions in India furnish a natural and ‘ tly as pcg Fale pea —— — a ee ae pone 
proper soil for the cultivation of cotton, and encouragement is alone | _ ‘ WV ; yi t ‘, im 4 | - os pura Sep pret > ye nate Pert yw 
required, together with the breaking up of the prohibitory system, | pag y anon | nave ny ag ae ae . —_ - - : 
to enable India to supply Great Britain with raw cotton, to ten times | HOt Been pga akan. ar ae saat O1 a vakoff Gai igs Ye of De 
ihe amount which she now consumes. It willbe hy a perfect free- =" the movement of General Onschakol to, the village 
lom of our eastern commerce, by the destruction of monopolies, ve 4 : . 
0 cautious and well regulated system of bounties in the ona It should ner oa as if the Tarkish ome pe ye apdareatesy a 
ning, to encourage the investment of capital, that we shall be ena- | he - a rn seearorremenm ate on their march from the interiar, 
i rs Seoe © Ee apl- © . . ‘ € . 
bled to raise upa rival to the American market, and to render our-|JO! , wy a ae aw been reviewed by (be Emperor 
selves independent of her raw produce. But it is said, how ean the | te Danube. anc UE ER SERIE WER NE LO-SNPNT Td! OF  é 
| will follow them, and the Russian from!'crs will be occupied by 


jarmy ot Poland, under the Grand Duke Constantine. "The Ouess 
letters of the 10th, swell the Turkish force at Choumla to betwee: 
12) and 149,000 men, with 1,409 pieces o° cannon. 
Silistria, Ghiurgevo, and Rudschuk, sti!) held out. 
BULLETIN OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
London Courier Office, tiree o'clock P, M. Scpl.' 
We have just received the following Bulletins. 











cultivated produce of Carolina, Georgia, and the southern provinces 
of the United States? Have they not been often tried, and as often 
failed? Look at the prices in the markets between cotton, the, 
growth of India, and the growth of America. The answer is,—| 
give them the same advantages of European skill and superinten- | 
dance, and see what will be the improvement of the raw artic!e, | 
both in quantity and quality. 
The deterioration of Indian cotton has kept pace with the restric. | OPERATIONS AGAINST CHoUuMEA. Aang. 7. 
tions on the Indian market, and the cotton wool of America and the} “ After the departure of bis Majesty the Emperor, on the 2 1, not! 
West Indies have rivalled and thrust out the cotton of India from | ing had passed remarkable at Choumia, with the exception of a cet 
this cause alone ; viz.—that the rude produce of unassisted native! nonading between the tirailleurs of our advanced posts, and the ‘Tu 
industry is wholly incapable of competing with an article which re- | kish tirailleurs. 
ceives the aid and fostering care of Foropean skill and art. Break | } 
down the enclosure which confines India from the rest of the world, | his division at 'Tcheflyk, completed the fortifying of the position. — 
demolish the fortress of prohibition, and literate her from the elnt-| © On the 5th, the detachments under the orders of Genera 
ches of that duenna, which has stinted her growth and confined her Prince Madatoff, made a strong reconnoitering on the enemy s lei 


The Imperial Guards have already passe 
More troop 


“On the 3d, Lieutenant-General Ivanoff, who was with a part ©: 


clear, from some inexplicable reason he put his he!m a-weather, and | charms within its own withering embraces, and India will yield to | flank. from the village of Maino, to Booulay, by Kedikeoi. 
ran aboard the Junoon herlarboard bow, and became so much en- | British capital and industry more than enough to render us indepen- 
tangled with her that both were in imminent danger of going down. | dent of the United States. | they reconnoitered exactly thesituation of the places, and remarse' 
‘The Alert, however, being the lighter vessel of the two, escaped| ‘There have always existed three great and obvious impediments | that the enemy, had upon a chain of heights which touches te: 
without much damage, but the Juno sunk ia about six or seven mi-| to the extension of the export trade of India, andto the cultivation | flank. vast entrenchments flanked by bastions. 


. } . P 7 . *\s . . F nArdinm | 
uutes after she was struck, her crew being compelled to save them-| and improvement of its natural commerce. First, the impolitic mo-|  “ ‘fhe ‘Turkish cavalry has not quitted the fortress, Accorains, 


selves on board the Alert. These were the facts of the case. nopoly of the East India Company, and the government of the the reports of the Bulgarians, who have taken refuge with us, “4 
The ownership on both sides being admitted, the crew of the Ja-) country, which is administered upon the principle of a factory forthe | fortress is in want of provisions and especially forage. Et vesul 


no described the accident as stated by counsel, and gave it as their) benefit of exclusive merchants, rather than upon the policy of a) fromthe same reports that the Seraskier. 
opinion, that it would certainly have been avoided if the Captain of | large and profitable member of a wealthy empire; secondiy, the | ceived from Constantinople, the official advice that they could sen 
the Alert had acted in a seamanlike manner. Other persons, expe- | prohibitory, or protecting duties imposed under the pretext of en-| him no reinforcements; as all the troops whose presence was not ne 
rienced seamen, stated, that as the Juno was sailing close hauled, it | couraging the colonial industry of other portions of the empire: | cessary in the capital were to be sent to Morea. 
was the duty of the master of the Alert, who had the wind free, to | and lastly, the absurd and fatal exclusion of European capital and| =“ On the Gth, Gen. Rudiger was sent with a strong detachme: 
give way, in order to let the Juno pass. | skill from cultivating and improving the natural produce of the soil. | infantry, cavalry and artillery, to reconnoitre the right flank of 
Wiive Serj. with whom was Broderick, for the defendants, re-| Such have been the great impediments to the improvement of India, | enemy, in the direction of Tcheflyk to Kostees. Betore the © 
marked upon what he conceived to be the weakness of the plain- }and nothing has suffered more under the neglect of care and culture | tachment had quitted the position taken near Tcheflyk by Lieu! 


+ 
wf 


“ This detachment did not meet with the Turks any where, bu 


Hasseim Pacha, had re- 


tifis case, and said that he should prove that the master and crew of } 


the Alert, so far from having been guilty of neglect, had taken every 
pao pains in their power to prevent the accident, which, in fact, 
~ arisen from the improper course adopied by the master of the 
Juno. 


That the Alert first saw the Juno, and continued to hail her | 


than the main staple and growth of the soil of the country.—cotton. | Gen. [vanoff, our piquets had remarked that a corps of 2.000 Lure 
We do not speak of the mere twist, and the primitive mode of pre-| composed in a great measure of cavalry, having quitted the pia 
paring their yarn by the spindle and the distaff, but of the growth of| bad proceeded by lxosiees to Este Stamboul. : aoe 
cotton woo! itself. “Lieut. Gen. Rudiger marched immediately on Este Stambow'. 
The best East India cotton, which is that bronglt to this country, | intercept the enemy, after having, at the same time, sent partis 


until they ran foul of each otber; that she was to the leeward and 
not to the wiadward; that the course adopted by the master of the 
Alert, of going to leeward, was perfectly correct, and could not have 
been the cause of the accident, if the Juno had not altered her 


part of the world. It is, in short, nearly in the conditicn in wh'cl | after having passed behind the village of Draghikioi, had directed 
Indian indigo was, before it was manufactared by Europeans. Eve-\| his march upon Tchalykavak. : ' 
“ Lieut. Gen. Rudiger having concluded that this detachment 





ry man acquainted with trade knows that indigo is one of our princi- 


is inferior in value tothe worst which is imperted from any other | observe his movements. ‘These parties discov-red that the enemy. 
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She Alivio. 




















aS . alah itie serted 
destined to escort transports which were intended of Choumla, stop- 


~ at Este Stamboul and took up a position which will enable bim 
1 . 


+o cut olf the enemy’sreturn, 

One OPERATIONS AGAINST VARNA.—July 30 (Aagust 11). . 
«From the 5th to the 1th, we constructed, at the foot of ri 
:chts occupied by our troops, five redoubts, which covered the 

hex between the sea and the plain, which lies before the gulf. Be- 

74 we stopped during the night of the same day to construct a 

. tb repoubt, on the very border of the gulf, which will terminate 

am line of blockade on the northern side. ' 

7 On the morning of the 7th, the enemy made a vigorous sally to 

Jrive us from our position ; but after a murderous conflict, which 

jasted until appree, they err repulsed, and retired into the place, 

sing suffered a severe loss. 

Theta we day a frigate and a bomb-vessel commenced bom- | 

barding the fortress; they continued this operation with success, | 

notwithstanding p viene? rh yf the place. These vessels will, 
2 essary, Ve relieved by viners, . ' } 
ig ag sie the aight of the 7th to the morning of the 8th Admiral 

Greig detached some long-boats, under the command of a Captain | 





has been attended to. Last Sundey week there were 9 or 10,000 
horse and foot collected at Burroisleigh, in the county of ‘Tipperary 
to witness the reconciliation of the parties called the Black Hens and 
Magpies. Last Sunday they were to assemble at Thurles, and next 
Sunday at Roscrea. 
threes in good order, but without arms or weapons. E 
—_ and emblems, and a large black cross carried on a pole 10 teet 
nigh. 


of New Prospect, to Miss Sarah Van Boskerck, youngest daughter 
of Mr. L. V. Boskerck. 





———_—_— — — 


The advice of the agitators to the people to assemble on Sundays, 


Ifissaid that the horse aud foot marched by 
They had ban- 





Married, onthe Ist October, at Hoboken, Mr. 8. Buskirk Le Roux, 





IP Exchange at New York on London 11 a —- per cent. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1622. 

















this city. Itis conducted by Mpt) 
vocates the cause“of Ireland. 

quarto form; and while it purs its o 
good feeling, it shall have ourb 
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= LN 
A new paper, called the “ Irish dy? ras just been issued in 

per, and warmly ad- 
very neat, and is printed in the 
ct with zeal, firmness, and 
wighés for fts success. 

We are bappy to learn \bat the appeal of Joseph Lancaster has not 
been made in vain. A ring of subscriptions has been received. 
proving what, however, has fever been doubted, the strong benevo- 
lent igelings that pervade thi®community. We are desired by him 





to express his deep sense of gratitude for the assistance so timely ex- 


tended to him. 
scriptions. 

James Buchanan, Esq. British Consul; Messrs. Thomas Stokes & 
Sons, Broadway; Cripps &, Willoughby, Peari street; Dwight & 
Clark, Maiden Lane; James W. Bleecker, Wall street; Arnold & 
Weam, Canal street; Counsellor Wilson, 67 Murray street. 


: OBERON. ; 
On Thursday this Opera—the last effort of that inspired compbser, 


Weber—was brought out atthe Park. The piece had been long in 


he following gentlemen continue to receive sub- 


> 





of the Second Rank, Melikh xf, Chief of his Statf, to seize on the | Sea oe =e preetearrr: ‘ 2 
thse oh, statione 2; the fortres The Birmingham arrived y day from Liverpool, bringing Lon- | : 
urkish fleet stationed under the fortress , : | "The Birmingham arrive yesterday fro rpool, ging henss, “9 a J ay ie 
Tut roured by the obscurity of the night, Captain Melikhoff ad-| gon gates a" , ip sates et | use. ‘The singular and elaborate compositions df Weber, chiefly 
Favoured by : is " | don dates to the 7th ult. From these papers we have extracted | jade known t shaheals the di ; Fy an 
yanced in complete order and perfect silence, keeping close to the | taree Reisian ‘Baliotinn wii fog: ectleniatios intallt , nown to us through the medium of Der Freischulz, gave « 
vie of Cape Galeta. He made the round of the gulf; and having | ‘ree Russian Bulletins which embrace the latest authentic intel). | 


} 
} od . eter 
| , | Zest to our anticipations and strengthened our curiosity for Oberon. 
passed under the sterns of the enemy’s flotilla, he advanced rapidly | gence from the seat of war. 


; Be | In all our remarks upon the Drama we wish to be impartial, and 
against it. The enemy did not remark the mancuvre of our boats’ ‘The reports that had previously reached us, of the defeat of the | we should be deviating from our rule did we not say that the expecta- 
until they were within half-musket shot of them. | ; 


«4 tremendous fire of artillery and musketry, which the flotilla tions formed of Oberon were not fully realized. It was, in our 


| preparation, and the great expectations produced by it drew a crowded 


Russians before Shumla—the journey of the Emperor Nicholas to 


commenced at once cou!d not stop our intrepid sailors; they rushed | 


| Odessa for the purpose of opening negotiations under the mediation 


. 


with their accustomed bravery, and loud hurras, on the Turkish ves- | of the other European Powers—and the overtures for peace made | 
sels, captured them all without exception, notwithstanding a despe-| by Turkey—prove to be entirely unfounded. Having taken up a} 


vate resistance, and towed them off to the fleet, under a tremendous | position in front of Shula and invested Varna and Silistria, the | 


fire of grape-shot from the place. | 
“ Fourteen vessels, two armed boats, five pieces al ddnnot: a| 
great quantity of ammunition, and 45 prisoners, amongst whom Is 


she commander of the flotilla, are the fruits of this adaucious enter- | tivity. 


. . } 
prise, Which was crowned with the most complete success under the | 


eyes of the Captain Pacha who commands at Varna. 

“« We had in this affair, 4 kilied and 27 wounded. 
terare three officersanda marine. The loss of the enemy is much 
more considerable. Besides tiiose killed during the action, he lost 
most of the men on board the \ essels, for, in endeavouring to escape | 
by swimming, the greater number were drowned. 

“On the 9th the enemy made a fresh attempt to dislodge us from 
our positions: but thanks to the able dispositions of the Aid-de-Camp 
General Prince Menstchikoff, and the brilliant valour of our troops, 
le was repulsed and pursued to the foot ot the ramparts. 

“The regular Turkish infantry made four charges on the Mth re- 
ciment of Chasseurs and the second battalion of the 13th. Each 
time the enemy was received with the bayonet and driven back to! 
the gates of the tow without receiving from us a single shot. This' 
conflict, which lasted the whole day, only occasioned us a trifling 
loss. 

“In this sortie we had no more than 37 wounded, and 25 killed or 
missing. Unfortunately the brave Colonel Leventiell, commanding | 
the regiment of Nizoftf, lost his {oft arm in the affair. 

“ The enemy has been employed two whole days in burying his 


| our readers with a map of the seat of hostilities and the principal roads 


| whom, and the other editors of #:at Journal, we are indebted for 


Russians found it necessary to await the arrival of their reinforce- | 
ments, which placed their armies in a comparative state of inac- | 
. ‘ , . acre % “sa \ 

The Emperor, it seems, availed himselfof this intermission | 
to visit the lines befoye Varna, his fleet on the Black Sea, and his | 
| 

and the other ministers, who, it does not appear, had any spe- | 


cific overtures to make. The British Ambassador was charged | 


to repeat the wishes his Majesty entertained fora speedy peace ; 


but it is obvious that unless the overtures come from Turkey, 
nothing in the shape of pacific negotiations can be expected.— 
The itussians have determined to make themselves masters of | 
Shumla or Varna, or both, before they attempt to proceed further | 
into the enemy’s territories, and the bulletins we have published to 
We 
cannot then expect to recieve any news of decided importance until 
one or both of those places are taken. In the mean time we present 


day, detail their operations in the prosecution of this object. 


mW" 


through the ‘Turkish provinces to Constantinople. ‘This map was 
compiled and drawn by Mr. Brooks of the New-York Courier, to 


and perfect success uf a popular opera. 


opinion, a radical error to attempt so difficult and profound a piece 
with the present operatic company, for throughout the whole night 
the brunt fell upon Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin—the choruses were 
imperfect in strength and practice—and, as we have already said, 
the company is, in all respects, too weak to sustain such a powertul 
piece. Neveriheless,the managers deserve much credit for their 
resolution in attempting such a wonderful composition. 

But, apart from the difficulties of the piece, doubts have arisen, if 
Oberon—grand and magnificent as it is in point of elaborate musi- 
cal composition—is the popular and fascinating thing that Der 


| . ’ Md 4 . . - . 
Among the lat- | Empress at Odessa. At the latter place be met Lord Heytesbury | Freischatz is. Musical men are scrupulous in awarding to it the 


possession of the real and intrinsic melody, necessary for the fuil 
We do not undertake to 
decide upon this point, but merely state the fact, that such doubts 
exist. ‘There is certainly a want of striking parts, and yet, from 
the construction of the piece, and from the incidents that are con- 
staatly occurring. we are always expecting the consummation of 
something brilliant, sublime, and beautiful—and expecting, only to- 
be disappointed. ‘The effort of the composer is every where con- 
spicuous, and the apparent failure equally so. In speaking thus, we 
are Only speaking the language of others, who are scientific men; 
nor will we altogether undertake to say, whether our disappoint- 
ment arises from original defect in the piece, imperfection in the 
execution of the respective parts, or, a want of sufficient acquain- 
tance with the strange beauties and strong peculiarities of Weber's 
genius. Perhzps, after all, the thing istoo good for our tastes. Of 
one thing we are certain—that the drama, although done by Planche, 
is bad; and we are strongly impressed with the idea that a fairy tale 
is hy no means a good vehicle for Weber’s music—it is better adap- 


ted to the brilliance, gilding, and showy embellishments of Rossini. 
In scenes of horror—in supernatural and unearthly subjects, the wild 
originality, the profound and appalling conceptions of the incom- 
parable Weber reign paramount. 

We have written this much purely for the purpose of expressing 
our critical opinion, of whatever worth that may be, and with a view 
to excite curiosity in this extraordinary production,—far, very far 
from a wish to deteriorate the efforts of so great a master, ‘The 
opera has this strong circumstance in its favor—that a love for We- 
ber’s music, is in some degree to be acquired. Many must recollect 
how unsatisfactory was the first representation of Der Freischutz, 


dead, which proves the magnitude of his loss. Aid-de-Camp Gene- | 
tal Prince Menstchikoif has sent to the south side of the fortress of | ~ ; : : , es 
Varna, which is not invested, corps of partisans to destroy the con- | with great ease with the assistance of the figures and letters. Thus, 
voys which might try to penetrate into it from beyond the Balkan.”’ | No. 1, denotes the situation of Shumla, Schumla, Chumla, or the 
“The Ge Pod ee gh 2 geil eevee arysesy” | a aby | more recent orthography, Choumla, No. 9, Adrianople; letter a, 
pee neral of iniantry, Roth, informs us that on the 23d, “4th, | 1.6 position of Constantinople; b, Varna; ¢, Silistria, &c. &c. The 
and 25th, the enemy had made some sorties, Which our troops had | : : ; : 
repelled with smal! loss onour part. ‘They had made and fortified | So*ties made by the Turks have been of a desperate character, but 
some works on the heights, which touciied the left flank of the corps | uniformly unsuccessful. 
occupied in the blockade.” | The Court of Russia has declared itgelf hostile to the proceedings 


am ‘ | > ee RE Yoga . towe ° : ° . ° . 
Despatches were received, on Thursday night, from Lisbon, dated | of Don Miguel, and declared its determination to support the views | and how rapidly it grew in public estimation, by every subsequent 


the 19th ult. Sir. J. M. Doyle and Mr. Young were still on their Of the Emperor Pedro. representation. We certainly hope then, that the managers will per- 
trial, which, it was expected, would occupy the whole of the month.| We have copied an article from Bell’s Messenger, on the now | Severe with oa Sear = ote ita perfect trial, a 0g! a by 
Vetter has been received, date’ the 18th, from Sir A. West, M. D.| much talked of subject of fostering the growth of East India cotton, | aa ttl ™ oo > " th _ 8 and a eee cee "~ Sghad 
Physician to the late King of Portugal, stating that he was recover-! ,. hethiute for American, forthe Enghsh. market...'The sche | the part of the audience, that it will gradually win upon our feelings 
ing from the wounds he haa received in an attempt to assassinate laa aa ee tet RPP arena igen,» nat © sence |and take rank, as the lamented author intended it should, beside that 
him.—Pell’s Messenger, Sep... Tih | it would appear, is feasible enough, but we cannot say that it is; of Der Freischulz. Weere happy to see it announced fur repetition 
J £ 9 we » “She | \ se y + 
. +h eT TF : ss Read \ this evening. 
We observe, by the Paris papers. that sev ! ‘vtcfere qt; Much to our liking. We deprecate, and always shall, any plan | 8 
e ty HP) - Pavis papers, that several of the Ministers at g : i | : 
Madrid have presented a foie sresentation to the King. cntreat-| that tends to lessen the trade between Great Britain and the United | We undefstand that the Beggars Opera is about to be produced at 
inn bl : ; i . reef , “— ; | the Park Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Horn. ‘The simplicity 
ing him to recal his Ambassador irom Lisbon, and to show his dis- | States—a trade which every true friend to either country, 


approbation of Don Mizucl’s ‘ ; must | and beauty of the airs of this piece, are in strong contrast to the 
at ahs of Yon Miguel’s treachery.—Jb. | ever wish to see indissolubly cherished and preserved. profound and scientilic compositions of Weber, and with the altera- 
It is now very currently aflirmed that an arrangement has been at | 


lone : . tions which we understand it is about to undergo, little doubt can be 

cugth effected between Count Ofalia aud Lord Aberdeen tor the| ‘The retirement of the Duke of Clarence from the important office | entertained of its success. Gay wrote the Beggars Opera to lash 

‘ettlement of British claims on Spain, and that the Spanish Govern- | of Lord biigh Admiral, itis now said, in the naval circles, will not | the vices and follies of the age—a moral lesson is therefore to be 

a under this arrangement, is to pay the sum of £900,009 as @ take place. The Lord Chanceiler, it is added, some time: since had | drawn from it ; if susceptable of this in the original, it will be still 

ee ee lor the whole of the claims, leaving the | along conference with his Royal Highuess, and his lordship is occu- | more so, when it has undergone the curtailments and omissions con- 

cettiakek “yey each claimant | is to be entitled to be settled by a pied in remodelling the form of the patent by virtue of which that | templated by the managers of the Park Theatre. 

paid ie lan that purpose. ‘Nhe money, itis further said, is to be | oftice is held. ‘The Duke of Clarence still continues to perform the; Mr, Wallack’s benefit yielded $1,400, a striking proof of the zeal 

Delete ryrity e. of which the first will become due on the Ist of) duties of the ollice. | with which bis friends and admirers cling to him. 

mouthe , andthe remainder at different periods withiu about six | 
mths trom that date.—Jb, | Maj. Gen. Sir John Colborne, K.C B. the successor of Sir Pere-; Sir W. Scott.—We have received a private letter from Edinburgh, 
It is confidently stated that Col Lumley, acting as Lieut.-Gover-| grine Maitland in the Government of Upper Canada, arrived with | which says, the author of Waverly began a new novel on the first 


nor of Sierra Leone, in conser af the Gx 7. Yenham. | : 
wi ae sequence of the death of Col. Denham, | pi. nity. j ‘orinthian, from London. His Excellency pro-| of September. He isin great health and spirits. The 2d series of 
will be appointed Governor; that the mixed Commission will not be | his family, in the Corinthian, from Li yi P 8 P 


‘emoved to Fernando Po; and that the preparations for a settle-| C¢eds to his place of destination to-day or Monday, taking the route | Tales of a Grandfather, is completed. He has paid off £40,000 of 
Ment at the latter are ordered to be discontinued.—Globe. 'of the Western Canal. Sir John, we understand, has received | his debt, and in a year or two, will liquidate the whole. 
The Gazette of Friday nie! . . ls H . te siecty’s iniste st libe | 
3 “riday night contains only one b and one instructions from his Majesty’s Ministers, to adopt the most liberal . , , , 
declaration of fieeuideae eens aT Say Onn Rpenaigt mh scoff yyy gto. “gl i i Antal tie th dee | Passengers in the George Canning, which sailed on the 8th for 
Sitios seen cy '—Sey tp , and conciliating line of policy to the country over which he is des- | Liverpool:—Mr. Wm. Jauncey, of New York; Messrs. McAlpin, 
Wolasedaan tae, ei oy ey Common pg of Liverpool, ven tined to preside—instructions which, we are informed, fully com- | and Pendicton, Philadelphia; Mr. Gerrard and lady, Canada; Miss 
“ ay, 2s 5M _« . ~ . Z H : i 4 : i | . 2 - 4 
erection of the iea's ale - li at in aid of the tund for the | port with his Excellency’s own feelings and principles. He is to | Gerrard, do.; Mr. Grant, do.; Mr. Gerrard, jun. do.; Mr. Chrysler, 
Parts. 8 Pm er ae fe sa | keep but one object in view, namely, the advancement of the coun- | of Niagara, U. C.; Messrs. Shuter, of Montreal, U. C. i Leslie, do.; 
Pron wert *.—'The son of Marshal Soult, and that of Gen. Ma-| : See : silelind | White, do.; Captain Yates, of the Royal Navy; Captain Sheriff, of 
ide la Redorie, aiter the most pressing solicitations, have obtain- | tty, and the wellare of the people he is eypeinted to govern. | do.; Mr. Charles Everett, merchant, and lady, of London; Charles 


its insertionin our paper. The principal places can ve referred to 
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td leave from the War Minister to accompany the expedition to the 


Morea, and sat off : i 
, ost twelve ! , ~ ie atler will comms 
afield battery | elve hours after. ‘The latter will command 


US Sovereign’s lea 
sion in the P 
‘utionnel, 


Poaied ye r Wellington arrived at his residence in Downing: 
eft red aes sd on Sunday night, trom Cheltenham. His Grace 
where tl oe ay morning forthe Royal Lodge Windsor-Park, 

1€ Duke had an audience of the King, and afterwards pro- 


Jeave to fight in Greece without losing his commis- 
russian service, ha; set out for his destination. —Consti- 


- ‘The Prussian Major de Scharnhost having obtained | 


The New Brunswick Courier states that the King of the Nether- 
lands has been chosen Arbitrator by Great Britain and the United 
| States, in the settlement of the boundary question. ‘The same pa- 
per also states, that Robert Parker, Esquire, has been appointed 


} 


| Everett, jun. do.; Charles James Everett, do.; and Mr. Hasluck, of 
| England. 
| Passengers in the Corinthian, from London :—Sir Jolin Colborne, 


| Lieut. Gov. of Upper Canada, lady, and family of four daughters 
and four sous, and 8 servants; Mr. Thomas Shepherd, Miss Mary 


Judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty, in the room of Charles J. | Shepherd, Mr. John Taylor, Mr. R. Taylor, Master 8. and Miss Eli- 


| Peters, Esquire, who has received the appointment of Attorney 
General of the Province, and been sworn into office. 


| zabeth ‘Taylor, Messrs. Lane, Pool, Deliren. 


Passengers in the Birmingham :—Col. Hunter, Jady and servant, 





| ‘Lhe Lord Bishop of NovaScotia has returned to town from his \Mrs. Weeks and Son; Capt. Creighton, British Army; Professor 
| tour in Catrada. His Lordship proceeds to Halifax via Boston in a few | Bushe, D. 8. Dyson, W. A. Weathersole, J. Ruthertord, and J. 


wagner gee tom saye, Hants, at which place his Grace | days. 
ing season, Mi th bhi ary during the early part of eoemeet | We regret exceedingly to learn that Mr. Merritt met with a sad Fe TS gegen gay mrep ie = pron 
to join the party. ncererary Feel is expected to come from Brighton | accident, on his return to Upper Canada. It appears that the coach fgg vocalved tine eae wT cuss, 0 g Py 
Theoden excel , ___ | he was in, was overturned, in Onondago county, by which unfortu- OLIVER M. LOWNDS. 
unds continue to advance slowly, without material alteration | nate occurrence his thigh was fractured in two places. After recei- 


in the oe a ae . i . Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
to 3.8 & mere Sere of the market. Consols closed at 83 1-4| ving surgical aid he was transferred to a canal boat and conveyed | State of New York—Secretary’s Office— 
eee to Buffalo. 


3 * Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election, a Governor 

ome Lit, v — and Lieut. Governor are te be elected. 

Miguel to snaery yo of a ith, speak of the willingness of Don Aad else USES Seniter je to be chscea in tho Geet Renate Siesta Sn piace of 

may h ae 1een of Portugal, Don Pedro’s daughter. He Jacob Tysou, whose term of service will expire on the last day of Dec. next. 

. A ave his own consent, P 

ane ® i 
er person, her father is necessary. And we should hardly think { has already attained by its usefullness and excellence Mr. Behr is 


« And thatthree electors of President and Vice President are to be chosen fur 
be east the third Congressional District. A.. FLAGG s 2 
: i H 7 4 ann & . “A.C. ‘ tate. 
to teams I her marriage with a man, who has beea so faithless | to be found at Messrs Carvill in Broadway, where he has a fine stock ecretary of State 
g'ance and his oath.—Courier. of French, German, and other foreigu works constantly for sale. 


| Viton. 








No. 3 of the Foreign Bibliography, or Universal Journal, by Charies 
but we apprebend that the consent of} De Behr of this city is published and addsto the reputation, the work 





To the Sheriff (Clerk or First Judge) of the City and County of New York.” 
October 11, 182%. 
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The Alvion. 








PORTRY. 
Tae ~ 
_ RASH VOWS. 
On ro lip there gléwed such charms, 
{ could not for my soul resist her ; 
I ot her blushing’if my agms, 
And in her bloom of beauty. kissed her’ 
Till panting, trembling, and afraid . 
To give her tender bosom pain, 
I cried, forgive, forgive, sweet Maid ! 
I vow I'll ne'er offend again. 
I do forgive, shé kindly cried, 
And sweétly arched her smiling brows, 
I do forgive, she softly sigh’d, 
But pry’thee, dear, make no rash vows. 





ee 





W.C. 





SUN-SET. 


The summer Sun had set,—the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake,—no sounds arose, 

Save such as hollow Nature's sweet repose, 

And charm the ear of Peace. Young Zephyr hailed 
The trembling Echo; o’er the lonely grove 

The Night’s melodious Bard, sweet Philomel, 
Her plaintive music breathed,—the soft notes fe!l 
Like the low-whispered vows of timid Love! 

I paused in adoration, and such dreams 

As haunt the pensive soul—intensely fraught 
With sacred incommunicable thought, 

And silent bliss profound—with fitful gleams, 
Caught from the memory of departed years, 
Flashed on my mind, and woke luxurious tears. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH-BED. 


Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die ; 
No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye ; 

No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 
The hope religion pillows on his heart, 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so true: 
Meek, as an infant to the mother’s breast 





Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
‘Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away. 


—f— 


TRUE STORY OF A STORM AT SEA. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL.—FEMALE FORTITUDE. 

* * * * * We had scarcely left the port before it was easy 
to see that the prospect before us was any thing rather than favour- 
able; and in an hour's time, the wind had increased to a hurricane, 
and the rain fell in torrents. I believe I was the first among the pass- 
engers to discover the situation we were in,—probably in virtue of 
my before-named presentiment on the subject; for it was an hour 
after this before any symptoms of fear were shewn, even among the 
‘emales. There was an almost dead silence preserved in the cabin ; 
probably from a natural disinclination to hear our own insignificant | 
voices mingle with any of the really awful and impressive sounds of 
external nature: the most determined of Parisian prattlers will 
scarcely be found venting his gay nothings beneath the solemn aisles 
ofa wind-swept fir-grove, or beside the ever-scunding ocean. But 
still there was no appearance of actual fear. There was an uneasy, 
anxious look on the countenances of all present; as if they felt aa in- 
distinet notion that there was a something wrong; but they did not 
seem capable of trusting themselves to think what it was. ‘That they 
were actually in the open sea at midnight, in a storm, was a thing not 
to be thought of. ‘They were, however, very soon to learn that this 
was nothing more than thetruth. It is curious to observe the man- 
ner in which we are affected by light circumstances, when great 
ones seem too great to come near, or be comprehended by us. They 
had heard, for an hour past, the winds roar, with a sound, or convo- 
cation of sounds, that they could none of them before have formed a 
conception of. They had felt the vessel pitch about upon the water | 
like a shell, and the water knock against her sides as if it would beat | 
thein together. But these kind of effects they had been prepared for, 
from seeing, when they came on board, that it was ‘a rough night.” 
They saw nothing to frighten them in all this, But when, by a sud- | 
den blow of a wave ona particular part of the vessel, they heard and | 
saw the crockery-ware, from the stewart’s room, come rattling about 
their ears, I shall never foget the effect that took place. There was 
vot one—man, woman, or child—that did not start from their places, 
and utter some exclamation ; some of pure fright and horror—some | 
of anxious and eager inquiry—and some of indistinct fear, disguised | 
onder the form of an attempt at joke. From this moment the whole , 
scene was totally changed, and all saw, or fancied they saw, the dan- | 
ger that awaited them. 

It is perhaps worth remarking, that this certain information as to | 











ness that [ had felt for the last two or three hours, completely set it| 
atrest. Until now, I had been hampered between an indistinct and 
phantomlike apparition of danger, and a feeling that nothing of the | 


forwards betwen the two, without being able to dwell with either. | 
But now, I knew what I had to expect, and felt that the best thing I 

could do was to prepare for the worst; and accordiugly, I did so, as 

coolly as ever I did any thing in my life. Let me not forget to state, | 
however, that for one moment, when I thought death was really at! 
hand, I did feel a pang not to be forgotten, but not to be described. | 
‘The storm was at its height, when, at a momentary interval of si-'| 
lence in the great cabin, and just as I was looking towards the fold- | 
ing-doors of a smaller inner cabin, where afew beds were placed, | 
and which was entirely occupied by female passengers, a sudden | 


dead lights ! 


were, indeed, un 


‘rom the spot whence they issued, I confess that they struck upon 
ny senses like a death-warrant.—“ The dead lights !”"—I thought the 
woman was kindly giving us notice that our time was come, by let- 


or else that the captain hadordered a signal of distress to be hoisted 
on board the vessel ; and tha 


called “ the dead lighis,” 





| warmth of her love for him. Not that he did not seem to feel for 


shout and scream was heard in that part of the vessel ; and, one of the | 
folding-doors bursting open, the female attendant of the vessel rush- | 
ed out in apparent terror, aud exclaimed—- The dead lights! the | 


I shall ae the effects of these portentious sounds (for they 

er the circumstances, nothing less.) on all who | 
heard them without knowing their import, and even on some who 
did know it. 1, for one, if I bad given myself a moment to think, | 
should have known that the “ dead lights” meant nothing more than | looked in her husbands face; and as that was, such was her’s: not as 
those wooden shutters which they place outside the cabin windows, | that might have seemed to others, but as the piercing glance of pas: | 
to preserve them when a rough sea is likely to beat against them. | sion enabled her to see it, through the external mask which it wore. | 


But [ recollected nothing but the sounds themselves—not their im-|'The raving of the winds—the beating of the rains—the heaving of 
port; and preceded as they were by a universal scream of terror | the waters—above all 


jher; except that, now and then, she would turn round her sweet 
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Enough however of my own feelings for the present ; and let me 
endeavour to describe afew of the indications by which I was ena- 
bled to judge of those of others. And, first, let me speak of one of 
the sweetest visions of beauty that ever presented itself to a waking, 
or even adreaming fancy. it appeared that the occasion of the fe- 
male attendant having called for these ‘‘ dead lights,” was that a sea 
had burst in the window of the little cabin where the five or six beds 
were, and had nearly filled the place with water; and the occupi- 
ers of this place now, for the first time, made their appearance in 
in our part of the vessel. ‘The woman had searcely uttered these 
words which caused so much consternation among us, than the other 
folding door at which she stood flew open, and in rushed half-a-do- 
zen females, drenched with wet, and apparently half dead with fear 
and illness. I shall not particularly describe any of these, for terror 
is, at its best, the most humiliating and ungainly of passions ; and, 
wher it is acting at its neight, on common minds in common persons, 
produces effects no less disgusting than painful. But there was one 
person—not among them but following them—the sight of whom 
displaced for atime all other objects and thoughtsfrom my mind. It 
Was a young creature, apparently about fourteen years of age, who 
came drooping out from the inner cabin, and looking, as I have 
thought ever since, like an angel dropped by accident from some other 
sphere ; or still more. perhaps, like the vision of Margaret, moving 
among the horrors of the Hartz mountains, in the Faust of Goethe. 
{ think, in the “ History of Peter Wilkins,” there is a description of 
one of the skyey creatures thathe becomes acquainted with, who 
falls into the sea, and is rescued by him. She reminded me partly 
of this, too; and also of Kailyal, when she is rescued by her father 
from the river, into which she had fallen in endeavouring to escape 
from the persecuting rage of Kehama. Her clothes clung to her 
sylph-like form, asif they were a part of it; and the water dripped 
from her hair upon the ground as she walked. She was alone, with 
no one near her ; and, passing gently along toa vacant place which 
some one in their terror had Felt open for her, she seated herself, 
without saying a word, and looked—as I never saw any one look be- 
fore, and asI shall not "pretend to describe, except by negatives.— 
Her face seemed no more capable of expressing fear, or pain, or im- 
patience, than a flower can ; but, like a plucked flower, she merely 
drooped, and grew paler and paler, and hung down her sweet head 
and seemed to be fading and fading away, as if she was slipping, wil- 
lingly and imperceptibly, from life into death. There she sat, on the 
same spot, without moving or speaking, during nearly all the rest of 
the storm ; and there I sat, nearly opposite to her, turning every now 
and then from the sights of pitiful and yet pitiable weakness and 
terror that were about me, to drink in a draught that calm 
composure which seemed to breathe from her like a halo; 
and which I can compare to nothing but that air of silent, solemn 
sweetness, which seems to pour, like emanation, from some of 
the old monumental statues that are ,placed on tombs, to represent 
the heavenly repose of the inhabitants beneath. 

The only other persons whose conduct, on that (to me) memora- 
ble night, I can recur to the recollection of, without calling up ming- 
led feelings of grief and shame for the weakness and folly of poor 
human nature, were a new married couple (such at least I judged 
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only turned, with a more than usually eager and inquiring loo 

the face of her husband; and, finding *hothing there to a dby le 
fears, she placed her hand in that which he just then offered to her 
listened silently to something that he said, and resumed her look and 
air of entire trust and dependence on him. It was of him alon, 
that she thought, and of herself only as connected with him I veri. 
ly believe that she thought that death was at hand, and not to be 
avoided; but death was to her a word that had hitherto meant 
nothing but separation from him; and if it was now to come, and 
not separate her from him, it was nothing. If he did not dread it 
why should she ?—and, if they were to die together, what was death, 
but a consummation of life? So entire an absence did there seem 
to be of all fear, but that of parting from him, that, when the appa- 
wef increased cause of terror to which [ have just alluded presented 
itself, and he in consequence held outhis hand for her to place her's 
within it, afaint smile passed all over her pale face (seeming to rise 
out of the soft depth of her eyes, and to spread itself all about, till j; 
faded away round her still, patient mouth), which seemed to say, in 
the very spirit of the doating Moor, “If it were now to die, ‘twere now 
to be most happy!” I was confirmed in this view of her feelings by 
what happened shortly afterwards. The husband, as [ have said above. 
bad two or three times left his place at her side for a moment, to go 
on deck, but had almost instantly returned; but, just after the con- 
sternation caused by the “dead lights’ hadin some degree ceas- 
ed, he went up again, and did not return for perhaps a quarter 
of anhour. At first, she took no notice of his stay—merely di- 
recting her look to the spot where she would first see him on his 
return; but, when he had stayed two or three minutes, she began 
to look anxious and restless; then, as his stay was prolonged, her 
countenance put on an expression of disturbed eagerness, which 
Thad scarcely thought it capable of; and, at length, her hither- 
to tranquil demeanour was entirely thrown aside. She rose from 
where she was lying—ealled loudly and impatiently on the “ stew- 
ard’—and, when he came to her, desired him to “ see for her hu: 
band ;” and, on the man professing not to know which was “he: 
husband,” she in an instant gave a description of him, which ena- 
bled the man to go on deck, and seek him out among many more 
who were there. I have ever since thought this a fine exatnple o: 
the power of passion. It had rendered one image so exclusively 
preseut to her imagination, that, in the midst of her terrors, she 
could strike off a picture o: it that an utter stranger‘could not fail to 




















them to be), who occupied a situation close to that where I was | 


pas during the greater part of the night; and even of these the | 
iusband would, I confess, have excited little or no interest in me, | 
but for that which was, as it were, reflected on him from the wife: 
for in himself he appeared to be little better than a cold, lifeless 
statue, awakened into something of an artificial existence by the 


herallthe love that he was capable of feeling for any thing; but his 
cold, still, statue-like, yet intense expression of face, seemed to indi- 
cate that in him “ passion had raved itself to rest.” About himself, 
and all things but her, he seemed totally indifferent; and even his 
feelings towards her seemed to be so entirely under his own com- 
mand—at least so far as regarded any outward manifestation of them 
—that,in speculating on the probable conduet ot the diferent per- | 
sons about me, in case of the worst, I had said to myself—* That man 
evidently loves his wife better than any thing else in the world, or 
than all things else ; and yet he will see her sink into the deep with 
an unmoved countenance, and hear the last gasping sound of her 
voice without uttering an answering exclamation; and, supposing 
the spot where we are to be lost should be one from which there is 
no hope of rescue or escape, he will yield her up without an effort to 
save her, and will wait till it is his turn to follow ber, with the same 
unmoved look that he would follow her funeral to the grave.”” Luck 





ily, [had no means of verifying this prediction: we will, therefore, | 
turn at once to the lady. | 
Though altogether different in appearance from the young girl I! 
have described ebove, she was scarcely less beautiful, and even } 
more interesting, on account of the circumstances which were acting 
upon her. She appeared to be in an extremely delicate state of | 
health, and was reclining at her full-length on one of the black horse- | 
hair mattresses provided for the purpose—for there were no beds 
any where but in the small inner cabin I before named. Her hus- | 
band was seated on the same mattress, at her feet; and in this posi- | 
tion (except that the husband two or three times went up the cabin- 
stairs for a moment to look at the weather) they remained the whole 
night. But what I would more particularly wish to describe (if 1) 
were able) was the face of this lady; for if ever the poetry of true | 


2. Chas. Carroll 
our danger (for such I consider it), so far fromi increasing the uneasi- | passion was written on a humar countenance in characters not to be | Old Line—Moutane, 


passed over or mistaken, it was there. I must insist (hut 
“there is askill 
To read the mind’s observance in the face ;” 





of skill, and that nothing but artificial circumstances ean destroy, or | 
render dormant. For those who are susceptible of natural impres-| 
sions, to look upon this lady's face was to see delineated there the | 
history and the prophecy biended of an all-absorbing passion—a pas- | 
sion that had been the one moving principle of her past life, and was | 
to remain so through the future, in spite of all chance or change in | 
other things—a passion capable, as all true and deeply seated passion | 
is, of turning all things to food and nutriment, and yet, in the ab- | 
sence of all things, of sustaining itself alone and undieted. ‘The ef- | 
fect of it, in the present instance, was most singular, and not to be | 
understood or believed but by those who have penetrated into some | 
of the recesses, and fathomed the dey; ths, of that mystery of myste- | 
ries—the haman heart, as it exists in the female bosom. Her face | 
was “as a book, where you might read strange matters;” but mat-| 
ters scarcely at all connected with the strange scene and circumstan- | 
ces about her: or, rather, it was asa glass, where you mighit see re- | 
flected, not what was before it—which any glass could have reflect- | 
ed—but things which itself alone was capable of detecting. She 


, the scene immediately about her—the wreteh- | 


recognise the moment he compared it with the original. The husband 


; how returned, and, at the same instant, the terror and agitation tha: 


had possessed her durins his absence vanished; a_ half-smiling 
confidence once more spread itself over her features; and all was 
as before. 

But I must draw this narrative toa close. For two hours before 
what [have just described took place, we had been beating off Do- 
ver harbour, immediately before its mouth, but with too little water 
to think of attempting to enter. The day now broke; butthe wind 
remained unabated, and blew directly off the land. Here we re- 
mained, beating up agaiist it, by means of the steam, for two hou: 
longer, but without daring to attempt an entrance. The shore was 
even at thisearly hour, |ined with the inhabitants, watching (as we 
thought) the event of any assistance that might be needed by us: 
and we every moment expected to see some of their pilot-boats pu 
off for that purpose. Alas! we little knew the habits of feeling that 
are engendered by commercial speculation—especially among the 
inhabitants of a sea-port town. We shortly after (thanks to ou 
steam !) entered the harbour, and landed safely. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from , Days of sailing frow 


New York. Liverpool. 
No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, ‘Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 1° 
York, De Cost, | “ 8. “ &, “ 8, | “se 24, “ 24, 6 Of, 
- Manchester, iW.Lee.jr.| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'Mar, 1, Ju 


ly 1,Noy. }. 

“ 24, “ 24,) “ 8, a &, “ . 

1, June 1, Oct. 2, “ 16, ** 16, “ 1 

8s «* 8, * &,| “6 94, % O24, 24 

16, “* 16, “ 16, April 1, Ang. 1,Dec. |, 
“ 8, “ 


- Win. Byrnes, Hackstaff,! “ 24, 
Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 

Geo. Canning, |Allys, ™ 

N.ship Caledonia Rogers, | “ 


~ 


- N.ship John Jay, Uoldrege,) ‘ 24, ‘ 24, “ 24) “% 8, 3 s 
. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ It, 
- Napoleon, ‘Smith, “ 8 * 8 Bi « Os, % O4, % OF 
. Florida, Tinkham,| “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 16,|May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 
Birmingham, Harris, “* 06; 4%. 08-9 Stay fame & © Ft 
Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, ** 16, * I 
. Silas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8, “ ®&, ‘“* &| ‘ 24, 24, % & 


eee Sore Soe ee 


. Britannia, ‘Marshall, | “ 16, * 16, “ 16,| June 1,Oct. 1,Feb |, 
2. SilvanusJenkins Allen, 1* Oe 24.4 Cae Bie & * % 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty {«' 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-strec', 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Saml Hicks & Sons. 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Uo. 
Ageutsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


Qd. Line, Wm. ani 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. _ 

Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 

| |” New York. Havre. 

No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, ‘Hathaway Aug. 1, Nev. 15. Sept.15 Jan. 

O.d Line—Sully, J.R.Macy, Dee. 1,Ap’l. b, Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15.Sept.] ‘ 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Huwkins, Aug. 15, Dec. 1, ——— Oct. 1, Jan. ] 

2. Don Quixote, Whatail, Sept 1, “ 15, “ SF ed. 

Old Line—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junel 5, Oct. |: 


‘ Pol. 1: 
1. Bayard, Butman, —— Sept.15,Jan. 1,—— Nov. 1, Feb.! 



































Clark, Oct. 1, * 15, 15, Mar. 
Bukup, Feb. 1,June1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July ‘oe "1 
1, Charlemague, (Robinson. Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dee. \, Mer. j 
2. France, 'Funk, July 15, Nov. 1, Sept. 1 Dee. , 


Old Line—HenrilV.. |1. B. Pell, ‘Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1,!Dec. 15,Ap'l.15, Ave 


i i 5 } ° ‘ Passage in the Cabin to orfrom Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclucis 
kind existed; and my mind was kept floating about, backwards and | or, rather, there is an instinctive feeling that supersedes the necessity | b 


eds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. , eae 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. F 7 
at Havre, Larue & Paiiner. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.— Agents, - 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre 
E. Quesnel, Puine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


~~ NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from \ Days oJ sailing from 
| New York. m London. oet.25 
Prighton, Sebor, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 25, wate : 
Columbia, Pelano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, De : a 
Coriuthian, Chadwick| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Ap’b 29, Aug .20s i. we 
Leeds, Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,'May 20, Sep. os # 


‘ eae : : ), thirty-fie 
assage in the Cabin to London, thirty guinecs: from London, thirty} 


guineas : including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of every ee ae Yor! 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New 
Acent in London, Geo. Wildes. 


J . : ose of re* 
N. 6B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the OC oe cnt 
ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly froin that plage to the Co 


and to different parts of England ots _ 


BOSTON \ND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Skips. Masters., Day3 of sailing from | Days of sai ug from 
| Boston. Liverpovl. on 
Boston, Mackay, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1. Feb. 20, June 20, an : ; 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.:Mar. 20, July 20, Bowe 
Dover, Bursley, |Apru}, Aug. 1, Dec. }, May 20, Sept. at » 6 
Amethyst, Nye. | Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr <0, Aug. 20, 


1 and s% lon the 5th dav ‘ 
Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sa! 


‘ ye Tee 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times 5 they may b 


ed, terror-stricken inmates of the cabin—all this was as nothing to | quired. 


; 


L : calm face, to speak a word of comfort (which she did not feel) toa, 
ting us know either that some frig:itfal signal had been hoisted on the | poor creature who lay near her, weeping. praying, and raving by 


shore, to warn us that we were on the point of going on the rocks ;| turns, in the very madness of womanish fear. “The tempest and its 


terrors were (direetly and in themselves) indifferent things to her. 


tin either case, the signal in question was | Even the “dead lights’ moved her not all: she alone, of all those 
who heard the sound, did not speak, or move from er place; she 


| 


Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every 
scription, Thirty guiness to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. — 
Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thornie) 

Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 


*.* The, whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are excer we 
well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every some 
#hd convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and uuremitihs 
tention shewa by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
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